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EDITORIAL NOTE 


Tbs object of the Editor of this series is a very defnite one. He 
desires shove all things that these hochs shall be the ojnbassadors of 
goed^viU betuven East atid West. He hopes that they unIJ con- 
tribute 0 a fuller knowledge of the greet cultural heritage of the East, 
for only trough real understanding will the West he ahle to appre¬ 
ciate the underlying problems and aspirations of Asia today. He 
is amfdent du>t a deeper knowledge cf the great ideab and lofty 
philosophy of Eastern thought will help to a revival of that true 
spirit of Parity which neither despises nor fears the nations of another 
creed md colour. 

J. L. CKAHMEE^EYNG. 

jo, AlSBf4ABLB STtSST, 

LONDOK, W.l. 
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PRBFACB' 

Mt intent in writing tliis lirde boolc ha£ been to provide the 
Western reader—the man who enjoys the great works o( the 
Western Htetaiy heritage—with an intrcducQon to some of 
the things whi^ I have found most beautiful and remarkable 
in Japanese literature. Since the size of the book was necessarily 
limited, I had to decide whether to give a bare outUne of this 
long and complex history of Japanese literature, or to select 
a relatively amah number of representative wocks &r fuller 
discussion. I preferred the latter alternative, even chough it 
meant passing over in complete dience some of the masterpieces 
most acclaimed by Japanese and Western cridcs alike; ri>us, 
I was forced to sacrifice any mention of the ManySshSi. the most 
famous collection of Japanese poetry, for it was clear chat if 
I discussed it adequatdy there would be too Urcle space left for 
the Imked'Verse and haikal, which greatly appeal to me. The book 
is thus neither a syscecoasc outline not a work of reference, but a 
highly personal apprecudon of cenain aspects of Japanese litera¬ 
ture which I believe to be of espedal interest to Western readers. 

1 have included in the bibhography the deles of histories and 
other reference works for the guidance of readers who wish to 
go beyond the scope of this introduction. I have also given 
a list of readable translations. Thanks mainly to the super¬ 
latively good work of Arthur Waley, the Western reader who 
is ignorant of Japanese need not fear that if this book arouses 
his curiosicy there will be no way to appease it. I have taken 
advantage of Dr. Waley's kind permission to quote extensively 
&om his writings; however, all cransladons which are not 
specifically acknowlec^ed are my own. 
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PSBPACS 


The matcTul of die book, in a somewhat different form, was 
originally used in lectures delivered at the Universiey of Cam¬ 
bridge durii^ the Lent Term of 19 The book has rince 
benefited by the helpful suctions of Mr. J. L. Cranmei-Byng, 
Mr- E B. Ccadel and Mr. T. Kama, to whom I here express 
my thanks. 



1. INTRODUCTION 


Japanese licerature, In spite of its beauty, nchoess and immedkee 
charm, is as yet madequately known in the Wtst The reasons 
£br this neglect arc not hard to discorec. The intricades of 
the Japanese language prevent all but a handful of fbireigners 
&om approaching the liceracure in die original, and the un¬ 
inspired nature of many crandatioQs often causes the enthusiasm 
of the most advencurou^mlnded reader to cool. The good 
translations which do exist, noubly those by Arthur Waley, 
have won their circle of adzniren. but many Western readers 
remain reluctant to oitcnd their interests in the direcdon of 
Japanese literature, if only because of a widespread belief that 
since the Japanese ace a race of imitators dieir Ucerature 
can be no more than a pale reflection of the Chinese. 

The quesdozi of the degree of Japan’s mdebcedness to China 
is so basic that I must discuss it briefly, before going on to any 
more cddcal consideration of the literature. It would be im- 
posdble to deny the enormous role played by China k the 
development of Japanese dvilizadoo. The method of writing, 
the philosophy, much of the religion, and certain literary genres 
had their origin in China, and Japanese have at all times professed 
the greatest adiniradon ibr the older culture, flequently paying 
it tlu supreme compliment of imitation. But if dm u true 
of Japan’s relationship to China it is equally true of France’s and 
even Bngland’s to die classical world, although we do not say 
of Shakespeare's Antony and CUopaffa or of lUcine’s Phidre thnt 
they are " nothing but” imitadons. I do ncpt diink it &ir, 
dther, to say it ^out those Japanese works which obviously 
have their roots in China. With the exception of very shore 
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periods of indiscriminate borrowing, everything that Japan took 
from China was filtered through the basically dif&tent Japanese 
temperament and considerably modified. We may contrast 
this Japanese resistance to the powerful infiueoces of Chinese 
culture with the almost unquestioning acceptance of them by 
Sorea. Even when the Japanese were crying very hard to 
cake over some Chinese doctrine, such as ConfiKunism, they 
appear to have been unable to rc&aln from altering it; thus 
it was that some of the Japanese Confudan scholar were at 
die same time devout wor^ppers of the gods of the Land of 
the Rising Sun and sought to teconcile the cwo heliefi. The 
Korean Confudanists, on the other hand, tended cowards 
extreme orthodoxy, and a chance remark aoributed to Con* 
fucius, that die superior man did not talk while he ate, resulted 
in centuries of silent meals in Korea, though not in China, 
much less in Japan. 

But Japan has been fiir mote fban a skilful modifier of Chinese 
dvilia^oi). In the field of literature, with which we are prv 
marily concerned here, we shall find that Japanese poetry is in 
most ways unlike Chinese, that the Japanese were writii^ uovds 
of magnitude and beauty centuries hefi>re the Chinese, and 
that the Japanese theatre, far surpassing the Chinese, ranks with 
die great dramatic achievements of the world. 

It is small wonder that Chinese and Japanese Uterature are so 
disnmilar, for the two lai^ages axe entirely difEerenc. Chinese 
is a monosyllabic language with musical tones to disoogulsh 
the many idi»nriral syllables. In its classical form at least, 
Chinese is a language of great compactness. Japanese, on the 
other hand, is polysyllabic, has no tones like the Chinese, and 
sounds rather like Italian, at lease to chose who do not Imow 
Italian. In contrast with the brevity of classical Chinese, Japanese 
is a lai^age of interminable sentences—someriznes literally 
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iawnniiiabk, to which cast they are left mcomplece, at die end 
of the twentieth or fortieth subtle rum of phrase, as if their 
authors despaired of ever coming to the end of their task, 
^ain, Chinese poetry is usually rhymed and is based on a 
complicaMd pattern of musical tones. In Japanese, on the ocher 
band, rhyme is generally avoided, and ic formal rules of 
prosody reduce themselves to a matter of counting syllables. 
Although the earliest Japanese poems we know, diose preserved 
iQ a work of the early eighth century a.d., have Ikes of irregular 
length, the preference for alternating lines of five and seven 
syllables soon crysullized among Japanese poets, and this 
eventually became the basic rhythm of the language, found 
not only in poetry but in almost any type of literary com- 
position. 

To give au idea of the appearance of Japanese in tranreripdon 
(with the consonants pronounced as in English, and die vowels 
ai in Italian), I have chosen a passage, ostensibly in prose but 
in alternating lines of seven and five syllables. It is one of the 
most femous descriptions in the literature, the beginiung of the 
lovers' suicide journey in the play Love Suid^s al SontzeUi, 
wntten in 1703 by Cbikamatsu. The young man g-nd the 
young woman, believing that it is impossible for (hem to know 
happiness together in this life, set out in the early morning for 
the wood of Sonezaki, where they are to kill themselves. 


Konc yo no nagori 
Yo mo nogni 
Shini ni yuhu mi wo 
ToiSreha 

AJashi ga hora no 
Michi no shim 
Hiteashi zuisu ni 


Farewell to this world 
And CO (he night, farewell. 

We who walk die way to death 
To what should we be likoxed? 
To the dew on die road 
By the fields of Adashi 
Vanishing with each 
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Klett yuku Step ahead ? 

Yutne no yum koso Thii djeam of z dream 
Aware nare Is sorrowful. 


Aft Itazoreba 
Aiatsuki no 
Ntmoow no foJsi ga 
Mu/fu nan’ie 
No/rerK kitofsu ga 
Konjo no 
Kane 7to hibiki no 
Kiki osame 
Jakumelsu iraku to 
Hihiku non 


Ah, did you count the bell? 
Of che seven strokes 
That mark the dawn 
Six have sounded; 

The remamlng one 
Will be for ^ existence 
The last echo 
We shall hear. 

It will echo ' 

The bliss of nothingness. 


As one may easily see from the above, the sounds of Japanese 
aie very umple. Each syUable generally consists of one con¬ 
sonant followed by one vowel. The restricted number of 
possible sounds has inevitably meant that there are many 
homonyms in the language, and countless words contain within 
themselves other words or parts of words of quire unrelated 
meanings. For example, the word skiranami, meaning " white 
waves", or the wake behind a boat, might suggest to a Japanese 
the word shiranu, meaning “unknown’*, or natnida, meaning 
tears ”. Thus we have blending into one another three ideas, 
“ unknown ", " white waves **, “ tearsOne can easily see 
how from a combination of such images a poem could grow 
boat sails for an unknown desdnadon over the white 
waves, a lady watches the wake of her lovers boat in tears, 
t^rom such a muldplidcy of word assodadons evolved the ihdre- 
.ketoba, or ** pivot-word one of die most disdncdve foamres 
of Japanese verse- The function of the “ pivot-word ” is to 
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link two differon images by shifcmg in ics own meaning. This 
may be illuscraced by che lines : 

^hat use are riches when you diamonds. 

B-ubies and gold are dross. 

In this exude example, “ diamond ” shi^ as it is pronounced 
from the word “ die ”, necessary eo complete Ae thought 
“ when you die ”» the full meaning of the predous stone, as 
chough ihe sound ” die ” started in the poet’s subconsdous rninA 
a train of images associated with ''riches”. 

The Japanese piToc-wocd ” shows a chancterisdc feature 
of the language, the compression of many images into a small 
space, usually by means of puns which expand the overtones 
of words, hi English the use of the pun. or die play on words, 
for this purpose is not common, but there are examples even 
before Joyce pushed this metliod to che extreme with such 
cceatioQS as Meandertaltale. In Macbeth, for instance, at a highly 
tragic moment in the play occur che lines: 

Yout castle is surpriz'd : your wife and Babes 
Savagely slaughtered : To relate the manner 
Were on the Quarry of these murther'd Deere 
To adde the death of you. 

(TV, Hi, 239 - 4 A ) 

Shakespeare certainly did not intend the pun on deer ” and 
” d^f ” to be greeted with laughter; it serves rather to increase 
the compiedty of the lines, as it would in a Japanese drama.^ 
The great number of similar*^unding words in Japanese aforda 
a pechaps unique range ofplay on words. Puns were someomes 
used for comic effects as in ocher languages, but the tragic pun 

> See Muir, KeuDetli," Tbs Uacomic Pud ", in che Camhrii^ Journal. 

VoL 3, No- 8. May, is»50. 
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was also developed, and ic was even possible for poets to keep 
two difl^eot sets of images goii^ at tlie same time tluough an 
entire poem witbouc any awkwardness, as in this example: 

lOe wabinu, utsunu hst^ r», aki no in ni, 
mi tvo kogartishi no, mori no shius tsuyu. 

(Saiw KoKiKStfO, iao5 A.t>.) 

One may give two almost entirely di/Tetenc craiisladons of 
these lines. The first, the more peisonal mcerpretation, might 
be, Sadly 1 long for death. My heart tormented to sec how 
he, the inconstant one, is weary of me, I am weak as the forest 
dew.’* Or, by other meanings of the sounds, “ See how 

it melts away, thac dew in the windswept forest, where the 
autumn colours are changing ) *’ Neither of these translations 
is a full rendering, because in the poet’s mind and words there 
is a constant shifting of the two sets of images, so that the 
dew which looks as if it soon must be melted away by the 
aurumnal wind becomes one with the woman who has been 
abandoned by her bored lover, and who wonders what keeps 
her soli alive. It is not that the dew is simply being used 
metaphorically to describe the woman’s state (and to suggest 
her tean), for the image of the dew is used in its full sense of 
the natural phenomenon in the second rendering of the poem 
I gave. The author meant both to be understood at the same 
tune, to draw as it were two concejitric circles of meaning, 
each complete but indissolubly linked to the ocher. 

The effect achieved in diis poem was naturally possible only 
because of the variety of word'play char Japanese affords. But 
Japanese writers have always been sensitive to the overtones of 
words, and their exploitaDon of the possibilities of their language 
is not merely a fortuitous result of ^e ease of punning. Pja<^ 
names and their meanings have especially f^dnated the Japanese. 
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A wKole class of eady literature consists largely of fblk*etyza^ 
I^es of pUc^names. Most plays contain a journey, as for 
example the one quoted above, during whidi the meaning and 
assodacions of the names of the places passed ate used to com' 
municate the emotions of the travellers, wheehet on their way 
Co death oc to a happy reunion. In the poem about the dew 
translated in two such (Mcrent ways, there is one other image 
to be noted: kogarashi, which means both “ the autumn wind ’* 
and “ yearning for is the name of a &mous forest, and it 
may have been 6rom dtis name itself fhar the poem had its 
genesis, as tlie poet caught the successive waves of images evoked 
by its different meanings. 

It would be untrue to infer d'Om this escample. however, that 
all Japanese poetry is so extr e mely complicated in its expression. 
There arc many relatively straightforward poems, and there has 
been more than one poet who has decried the arti£dalicy of 
the poetry of bis time and insisted on the virtues of simple 
sincericy, But simplicity and plain expression do net seem to 
be truly characterisdc of the language, which is sorely one of 
the wodd's vaguest yet most suggestive. Japanese sentences are 
apt to trail off into chin smoke, their whole meaning ciaged 
with doubt by the use of litde pardcles at the end, such as 
“ perhaps ”, ” may it not be so ? ” 

The ambiguity in the language is such that at times, especially 
in the N? ^ys, we may have the eSect of listening to a string 
trio or quartet. There is a total melody which we can recognize, 
although we are at the time aware that it is the combined 
product of the individual melodic lines of the several insCruments. 
Japanese critics, however, have generally been less concenued 
vnth the effects of ambiguity m the lai^uage than with the more 
deliberate effects of su^esdon. Again and again m the history 
of literary criticism in Japan we hnd discussions of the fonc- 
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dons of su^ttdon. Perlups the most interesting remarb for 
the modem Weseem reader arc those made by the dramatise 
Chikamauu about 1720. In speaHng of the arc of die puppet 
theatre, he declared: 

"There are some who. believing chat pathos is essential 
to a puppet play, make &cquenc use of such expressions as 
‘ it was touching ’ in their writing, or who when chanting 
the lines do so in voices thick widi tears. This is foreign 
to my style. I take pathos to be encirely a matter of restraint 
When all parts of the art are controlled by restraint, the effect 
is moving, and thus the stronger and firmer the melody and 
words are, the sadder will be the impression acated. For 
this reason, when one says of $omething which is sad that 
it is sad, one loses the implications, and in the end, even the 
impression of sadness is slight It is essendal chat one not 
say of a dung that ‘ it is sad *, but that it be sad of itself.’* * 

It is interesong to note in this connection that over cwo 
centuries larer the editor of an antholcgy of English and American 
imagisc poetry made the same discovery as Chikamatsu and 
wrote : " Poetry is a matter of rendering, not comment. You 
must not say : ' I am so happy'; you must behave as if you 
were happy.” * Imagist poetry was certainly deeply indebted 
to translations &om the Japanese, which perhaps served also co 
inspire such a critical judgment^ 

In any case, what was new enough to need saying for Western 
t Truulaced in Keerse, The BtUila of Coxu\ga. p. 5^. 

* Ford Madox Ford in A/uftolcgy igjo, p. xiv. 

• One critic of the imagiic school asserted, " Their manifestos ar© 
ptetlflj adorned with occult reference to Japanese poetry and eiidcism, 
wito much cj^eaditure of printer's ink in spellmg out exotic-lookiag 
syllahles in ki, ka and fco.” (Quoted io Hughes, Tm^im end the ImagiOt. 

?■ S*-) 
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readers in 1930 W been voiced in one £orm or another by 
Japanese authors for centunes. In Japanese literature the un- 
escpressed is as carefully considered as the'expressed, as in a 
Japanese painting the empty spaces are made co have as sctong 
an evocadve power as the carefully delineated mountains and 
pines. There always seems to be an instinedve reluctance to 
say the obvious words, whether they are I am so happy ” or 
“ It is so sad Seldom has it been desired co present the whole 
of any sight or experience. What die Japanese poets and painters 
were trying co do instead is perhaps b«t illiutraced by a famous 
anecdote. It is related how one day a great general, dad in 
brilliantly polished armour, was waiting for au audiace. He 
was informed chat someone was coming who must not see him 
in armour, and he quickly threw about himself a thin gown of 
white silk. The e&ct of the polished armour glinting through 
the thin silk is the one at which the poets have aimed. To 
actempt to describe the full magnificence of the general in his 
armour, or the full beauty of a spring day, has not been the 
intent of Japanese writers. They have ptefcried to tell of the 
glint of the metal, or of the opening of a smgle blossom, and 
lead tn thus to «mag in» the rest of die whole &om which these 
few drops have been disdlled. 

The attempt to lepcesent larger entities by small details resulted 
m a realism and concreteness in the images which contrast 
strangely with the misty ambiguity of the geireral e0ect. T^e 
splash of a frog jumping into the water, the shall cries of the 
cicadas, the perfume of an unknown dower, may be the central 
image around which a Japanese poem is built. Id this we may 
detect the influence of the philosophy of Zen Buddhism which 
caught, among other things, chat ^ghtemnent could come 
from any sudden perception. The splash of a frog disturbing 
the ancdeoc still&ess of a pond could be as valid a means of 
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gauiiflg enlightanneat ss any ocher, u well as the very embodi¬ 
ment of the movement of life. 

It may be seen that the effect of suggesting a whole world by 
means of one sharp image is of necessity restricted to shorter verse 
forms, and ic is m fact in such forms of expression that the 
Japanese have in general excelled. The literature contains some 
of the longest novels and pbys in the wodd, some of them of 
high literary quality, but the special Japanese talent for exquisite 
and suggestive dec^ has not been matched by a talcut foe eon^ 
semetion- The earliest novels, if so we may call them, *ete 
of^ little more than a number of poems and the drcumsunces 
which inspired diem. Such unity as diesc boob possessed came 
ftom the fact that all ihc poems were credited eo one man, or 
to one Emperor 8 court, but no attempt was made to connect 
the amorous adventure which gave rise to one verse with the 
advencure on the following page. Even in the later novels 
there is no really sharp disdnedon between the world of poetry 
and the world of prose, probably because poetry played a more 
common role in Japanese society than it has ever played in outs, 
In Tht Tale of Genju written about looo aj>., there arc about 
800 verses. Conversations often consist largely of poetry, and 
no lover would n^ct to send a poem on the day after seeing 
his mistress. But however lovely these poems may be, it cannot 
be pretended that they are all essential to the plot of the novel. 

Japanese novels indeed rend to break up into almost entirely 
disconnected incidents in the manner of the old poetry-tales. 
In some of the novels drere is at least the thread of historical 
fact to lirvb che various anecdotes of disparate nature, bur in 
other works we have digressions of no apparent relevance. 
Even in dae modem Japanese novel, which has been much 
influenced by European examples, we ftnd curiously lyrical 
sections floating like clouds over the test of the work. For 
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example^ in The Thin Snou/ {Sasamt^yuki 194^) hy Taniiaka, 
the most impoiiant Japanese novel published in the yeais foUow- 
ing the war. there h an exquisite scene in which several of chc 
pd&dpa] characters go hundi^; hreflies of a summer night. 
Remembering from old novek and poetry the descriptiODS of 
elegant court ladies In long-sleeved kimonos catching the £re£ies 
in silken nets, they at first feel disappointed, for th^ see before 
them only a muddy ditch in die open fields. But gradually, 
as the insects fill the air with glowii^ points of light, they are 
captured by the beauty so long familiar to them in poetry, and 
die decription rises to lyrical heights worthy of The TaU oj 
Oenjl. 

If this incident does not advance very greatly the plot of The 
Thin Snwf, nor give us any better understanding of the char¬ 
acters, it is beautiful in itselfi and serves in an indefinite but real 
way to give us an impression of life in the Japan of 1939, just 
as the poetry in The Tak oj Genji recreates for us the Japan of 
950 yean before. The digressions in Japanese novels may betray 
a weakness in the novelists* powers of construction, but often 
their iatriusic beauty is such that our enjoyment of die vdiole 
work is not lessened by the disunity, hi retrospect it is as 
brilliantly coloured bits somehow merging into an indefinite 
whole that we remember the novel. And, as the European 
impcessionisl painters create an illusion of realiry in spite of the 
het chat theix landscapes airc composed of seemingly arbitrary 
splashes of green, orange, blue, and all the other colours, so the 
apparently disconnected incidents of a Japanese novel, ble n di n g 
into one another, leave us widi an imprecise understanding of 
their life. 

Certain genres of literature have developed to a greater extent 
m Japan than in other countries, perhaps as a result of the difficulty 
eaeperienced by Japanese writers in o^anizing theif lyrical 
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impresioas and perc«ptiom. These a« the diary, the travel 
account^ and the book of random diooghts, worb which are 
relatively formless, aldiough certainly not artless. The charm 
and refinement of sudi worb may be illustrated by one of the 
travel accoune, The Nan&w Road of Ofa*, by the seventeenth- 
ccncuiy poet Baaho. Tliis work begins: 

“ The months and days are die travellers of eternity. The 
years that come and go arc also voy^rs. Those who float 
away their lives on boats or who grow old leading horses are 
forever journeying, and their home is wherever their travels 
take them- Many of the men of old died on the road, and 
I too for years past have been sdrred by the sight of a solitary 
cloud drifting with the wind to ceaseless thoughts of roaming. 

“Last year I spent wandering along the seacoast. In 
autumn I rccumed to my cotugc on the river and swept away 
the cobwebs. At last tbe year drew to its close. When 
spring came and there was mist in the air, I thoi^ht of crossing 
£e barrier of Shirakawa into Oku. Everything I saw sug¬ 
gested travel, and I was so possessed by the go^ that there 
was no controlling my mind. The spirits of the road 
beckoned, and I found I could do no work at all. 

“ I patched up my tom trousers and changed the cords on 
my bamboo hau To strengthen my legs foe the journey I 
Qio^u burned on my sbins. Then the daought of the 
moon at Mattushima began to occupy my thoughts. When 
I sold my cottage and moved to Sampu’s villa, to stay there 
until I started on ray journey, I hung this poem on a post in 
ray hut 

Kusa no to mo Even a thatdaed hut 

Sumikawaru yo zo In this chaagiag world may cum 
Hina no ie Into a doll's house. 
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" When I set out on the a 7 th March, the dawn sky was 
misty. Though the pale mofuing moon had lost its light 
Fuji could still be seen fiuntly. The cherry blossoms on the 
boughs at Ueno and Yanaka stirred sad thoughts within me, 
as I wondered when, if crcr, I should s« them again. My 
dearest &iends had all come to SampG’s house the nigbc 
before so that they might accompany me on the boat part 
of the way that morning. When wc disembarked at a place 
oiled Senju, the thought of parting for so long a journey 
filled me with sadness. As I stood on the road that was per¬ 
haps to separate us forever in this dreamlike e^cence, 1 wept 
tears of foiewell. 

Yuku hoTu ya Spring soon ends— 

Tori naUi uo hc Birds will weep, while in 
Me we namide The eyes of foh arc ceais,” 

In such worb the Japanese have been happiest, able as they 
arc in them to give us their inimitable descriptions of nature, 
and their delicate emotional responses, without foe necessity 
of a formal plot A gentle humour and a gentle melancholy fill 
these pages. This desire to blend images into images, found 
throughout Japanese poetry, here takes the form of diverse 
experiences, whether the adventures of a journey, or the day-to- 
day happenings at the court, blended into foe personaliry of the 
narrator. There is a genwal smoothing away of the rough 
edges of emotion, as something indecorous and rather vulgar. 
Much is sadly evocative, very little is shattering, cither in these 
boob of personal reflections or elsewhere in Japanese literaiore. 
Even in the direct imiurions by Japanese poets and artists of 
foreign worb, there is always a diiindiaadon to lose the native 
lightness and grace. The heart-breaking grief wpericnced by 
a Chinese poet on the destruction of his ciry will find its 
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echo in the sweetly nostalgic recoUecdons o£ his Japanese 
imitator. Of, the portrait of a Taoist ImmorcaJ, Med by the 
Chinese artist with an intecse sense of mystery, becomes, in an 
almost ditea Japanese copy, a charming composition of the 
immortal, his magic toad, pine-trees and clouds. 

In this attitude we may find what tire Japanese call wiya^i. 
literally, courtlinessfor Japanese literature is prevailingly 
ariscociatic in tone. This does not mean, of course, that there 
have been no folk ballads, and no novels dcs^ned to meet the 
tastes of the lower classes, but Japanese popular literature has 
not been of very great importance, at least until recent centuries, 
and even such works are Ukdy to display fiic greater elegance 
than thdf Western equivalents do. Most of the poetry in the 
official asthol^;ies was composed by courtiers, and this highly 
refined arc has been so widely disseminated at all levels of society, 
that the images most likely to come to a peasanc-poet*s nund 
today arc chose first used centuries ago by a prince at the court. 
There is a difTerence in this respect between the Chinese and 
Japanese literary traditions, hi China, moR of t^c we think 
of as literature—love poetry, the drama, the novel, etc.—-was 
con^dered beneath the dignity of the educated writers, and we 
possess relatively few works of merit in these genres when com¬ 
pared with the vast bulk of Chinese literature. In Japan, even 
emperon were not ashamed to write love poetry, and the novels 
and dramas written by members of the court gave the cone to 
later works in these ^ms. But it was not only in the strict 
sense of having been written by aristocrats tiiac the literature is 
arisroccatic, for wc may discover a constant tendency even in 
die popular literature for it to develop into more refined forms. 
Again and again we read how some new verse form or theatrical 
entertainment, originally intended merely as amusement for the 
lower classes, was purified and codified by persons who saw the 
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higher, more aiiscoaatic pos»biliti« of the arc. But cheelimii]a> 
don of coarseness often means che eliminadon of vigour as 
well, as we can see in the French theatre of the seventeenth 
century, and some genres of Japanee literature by choosing not 
CO offend thereby forfeited the power to interest, becoming no 
more than the academic coys of the idle court aristocracy. The 
poet Basho was aware of this danger, and indeed that the haiku, 
the short verse form, should aim not only at achieving the 
eternally beautiful effects of which all poetry is capable, but 
also at creating an impression of freshness. This was rather an 
excepdonal attitude, for the earlier masters had preferred to 
write “ what oft was thought but ne’er so well expressed " rather 
chan to be or^al. Every member of the court was expected 
CO know by heart the poems in the principal Japanese and Chinese 
anthologies, and a slightly different emphasis given to an old 
poem would be recognized at once and appredaced as much if 
not more than a completely new ide^ The virtuoso appioa^ 
to literature, and to art as well, where the arcUt attempts to do 
essentially the same thing as his predecessors bhe in a slightly 
different way, is characteristic of Japan. The technique may 
be illustrated most clearly by the following examples. Tlie first 
is a haiku by Buson (1716-^4) : 

Tfurigaru m On the temple beU 

Tomarite nemuru Resting, asleep 

Kochs ka na A butceefly. 

The second example i» by ShlH (l£d7-I9oa): 

Tsurigane ni On the temple beQ 
Tomarite hikaru Resting, glowing 

Hotaru kc na A firefly. 
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TWe is no question iier« of* plagiarism ; ratKer, Shiki assumed 
thac the persons reading his haiku would be ^miliar with 
fiusoc’s, and undoubtedly hoped that the new touches which his 
sensibility imposed on the old poem would be welcomed by a 
dascrimmadng audience. Objectively viewed, ShiH’s haiku is 
as good as Buson’s, although a Western reader would condemn 
Shiki's as derivative, and his £rsc impulse might be to write 
a parody of bis own, such as “ On the temple bell. Resting, 
chirping, A grasshopper.’ ’ Basho saw the danger of the virtuoso 
technique pnetued by the court poets (and by Shiki in the 
example I have just used], and hitnidf seldom made direct 
reference to earlier works in his poetry, but he was unable to 
rid the literature of this characteristic feature. This is not sur¬ 
prising, lor in a country where poetry was recognized by some 
as a religion it is only natural that the words and images of die 
old poems come as quickly to a poet's mind as original thoughts, 
so t^c he thinks lai^y in other pcoplc*s terms, adding only the 
colouring which is his own. Similarly, one rinds the same 
stories figuring as the basic plots of every type of Japanese 
theat ri cal entertainment. The audiences which attended a play 
on one of the funiliar themes did not expect to be surprised 
by the ending nor by any major change in the plot; it was 
rather to die details that they looked for the difEcrences resulting 
from the temperaments of successive dramatists, as in the Greek 
theatre die story of Oedipus, roughly the same whether treated 
by Aeschylus. Sophocles or £uripides, nevertheless differed 
significantly fix>m draznaiist to dramatist in the details, as well 
as in die psychological approach. In some ways the fact chat 
the subject is prescribed enables the dramatist to display his 
talents in more subtle ways than jn the invention of plot, which 
may e^lam why cqtain dramatists, xuoubly in France, have 
continued to treat the story of Oedipus, and Japanese 
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writers of to<l4y have nor entirely ^andoxied the eradidonal 
themes of their, couDCr/s literature. 

The survival of die old forms would scarcely Have been pre¬ 
dicted at certain dmes in the past ei|hry years when h seemed 
as though European literature and ideas would overwhelm the 
native culture. This was especaaliy true during the twenty 
years immediately fbUowiag the Meiji Restoration of z868, a 
dme when Japanese literature reach^ iQ lowest point. The 
university in Tokyo was for a time without a department of 
Japanese and Chinese litetacure, while in some schools English 
but not Japanese literature and history were taught and even the 
readers used fbrmoralinrtrucdon were translations of foreign text¬ 
books.* The Minister of Educauon, who was later assassinated 
by an opponent of hk views, went so &r as to 6vour the use 
of English instead of Japanese, and one writer even advocated 
that Japanese men all take European wives so as to improve the 
size and sciez^th of the race. Such su^esdons were not lealiy 
feasible, but there was a much more serious posdbility that the 
nadve literature would be entirely eclipsed. Translations of 
European works soon became the most popular books in Japan. 
In an attempt to discover the reasons for the success of Western 
peoples, as shown by their military and cominetdal achieve 
menu. Japanese turned hrst to books of inscructioa, such as 
Self Help by Samuel Smiles, translated in 1870, only two years 
after the Meiji Restoradon, and destined to play an important 
role in advisii^ Japanese how best to get along in the European 
manner. 

The Western books of a more literary charaaer which were 
translated In the early days of the new Japan Included noveh 
by Bulwer Lytton and Disraeli, and the ptevailingly polidcal 

’ CC Suuom, Tht Western WeriJ and Japan, p. 487. Saosom gives 
aa invaluable account of the whole period. 
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tone of these works was undoubtedly responsible for the la^ 
number of political novels which came to be written in Japan 
at the time. Japanese critics attempted to evaluate the native 
literature as they thought Europeans might, and in the search 
for a Japanese Shakespeare or a Japanese Goethe such writers 
as the eighteenth-century dramatist Chikamatsu were glorified 
as never before, wliile the fame of other writers whose works 
bore no obvious rebtionship to the European ideas of literature 
suffered accordingly. Essays with such titles as “ The characters 
of Chibmatsus heroines " replaced eatlia ones on the import¬ 
ance of literature as a means of encouraging virtue and chasriang 
vice. It was ineviublc that Japanese novelists aud dramatists 
should then have begun to write in a revolutionarily different 
manner. Not only were they interested in aspects of sociccy 
which had been ignored by their predecessors, but the very 
language that they used was markedly different. Previous to 
the Meiji iLestOfadon there bad existed a great gap between the 
colloquial and literary languages. Even the writers of popular 
romances had osed a modified form of the older hterary language 
with its distinctive grammar and vocabulary. But with the 

call 

the 

colloquial language in literary expression, for it was found hope¬ 
lessly awkward to render the conversational approach of the 
English novel into the flowery patterns of literary-J^anesc. 
The new colloquial style was used not only in ttaosladons, but 
in all works which had been influenced by European example. 

There were, it is true, violent protests from various quarters 
against the adulation accorded to European examples, but 
although successful in some political and religious matters, such 
protesB f^ed in so far as literature was concerned. In the past 
seventy years or more Japanese literature has been indmitely 


large-scale translation of works from English and other Europ 
lansuases it became necessary to mab incieasing use of 
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a&ctcd by all Euiopean trends and, io (id, may b« regarded in 
cfiect aa fonning a part of the modem movement in Western 
literature. Etta Pound induded a literary dub in ToJcyo among 
die four or five fragments he had shored against his ruins and 
quoted at length * the views of Mr. Katsue Kiusono on the 
celadon between imagery and idcoplasty. Kitasono wrote : 
“ Man has thought out to make a heart-shaped space widitwo 
riglic angles,'’ and Pound commented that this was the “ point 

where duocddental pedlars of imaginary geometries fell down', 

indicating that perhaps die Japanese bad beaten at their own 
game th^ masters in mod«n literary techniques. 

Kitasono otherwise attained some edebrity as a poet of the 
new style with such verses as 


The boy in the hothouse 
The dbcaut moon 
White flowers 
White. 


A white building 

White 

Pink lady 

White distant view 
Blue sky. 

White boy 
Distant sky 
Hyadnth 
Window 
White landscape. 

This was not the most modem of the verses produced in the 
»In Guide lo KuJthur. pp, X 37 - 9 * 
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rwentie& by any means. One, enodcd Thi White BiiiUrjiy, 
concluded: 

It is a white butterfly. 

It is a white butterfly. 

It is a white butterfly. 

It is a white butterfly. 

It is a white butterfly. 

In spite of such outstanding examples of the new style as The 
White BuiUrjiy, the influence of the West was probably less 
marked on Japanese poetry than any other branch of literature. 
Many of the novelists of the new school had already gained 
fiTn<» as translators before publishing their own works, and they 
reveal at every moment ^eir indebtedness lo Western writera, 
even when the subject is purely Japanese. It is tempting to 
describe certain novels as being, for example, the Japanese 
Of Human " or the Japajicse Tonyu Saga ”, and such 

names are not devoid of meaning. Even the few novelists who 
have deliberately aflecced the old style betray in a thousand ways 
how much closer they arc to the Western novel dian to the 
tradidonal Japanese one. But the poets have not been so ready 
to abandon the old forms. Although new styles of poetry were 
evolved at about the same time for poetry as for the novel and 
for drama, die best poets continued for the most pact to write 
in the traditional forms, and even works in the new style were 
likely to fall into the conventional pattern of alternating lines 
of flve and seven syllables, the basic rhythm of the language. 
The decision of the poets to retain the tradidonal forms may 
show thaf there is a greater conservatism in poetry than in any 
other genre of literature, or it may represent an awareness chat 
the brief poems were after all the most suited to the language, 
and more capable of achieving the unpreasionisde effects sought 
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by the modem poets thao die fonniess free verse. Certainly 
no modem poet has managed to suggest more with so few 
viToids than did Issi (i7^3“i828) after the death of his only 
surviving child We may unagine that his friends attempted to 
console Him with the usual remarks on the evanescence of the 
things of this world, and the meanii^lessneas of (his exisceoce 
as compared to the eternal life in Bi^dha*s Western Paradise. 
Issa wrote: 


Tguyu no yc we 
Tsuyu no yo ne^ora 
Sarinagera 


The world of dew 

Is a world of dew and yet, 

And yet. 



71 - JAPANESE POETRY 

Onb o£ the e&rli»t and mcast famous stacemeats on Japanese 
poetry was made in 905 A. D. by Ei no Tsurayuki in his pre&ce 
to the CoHeaicn of Andent and M<idtrn Potiry. This begins: 

''Japanese poetry has for its seed the liuman hearty and 
grows mco countless leaves of words. In this Ufe many things 
couch men: they seek then to express their feelings by images 
drawn 60m what they see or hear. Who among men does 
not compose poetry on hearing the song of the nightingale 
amo^ the flowers, or the cries of the feog who lives in the 
water ? Poetry it is which, without cf 5 wt, moves heaven 
and earth, and stirs to pity the invisible demons and gods; 
which makes sweet the ties between men and women ; and 
which can comfort the hearts of flerce warriors.” 

At first glance these words may scemlitde more chan a conven¬ 
tional statement on the powers of poetry, and Indeed there is in 
TsutayuH’s words more than one suggestion of earlier Chinese 
remarks. But beneath the smooch rhetorical fljiish there are 
some things said, and some unsaid, which are boimd to interest 
the Western reader. First of all, we must note that Tsurayuki 
that poetry has the capadey of aifeoting supemactiral 
beings, not, as in the West, chat the supernatural beings speak 
through the poet, who is merely an inspired medium for their 
words. The Japanese may have believed fliac poetry, like every¬ 
thing else in their country, oiigioaCed with the gods, but Japanese 
poets have never turned to a muse or any other divine being for 
help with their verses. The art, for all the wonderful powers 
that were attributed to it, was not considered to lie beyond the 

aa 
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unaided talents of man. Tsurayuld listed some of the dtcimi> 
stances under which people have sought coDsoIadon in poetry 
^"when they look^ at the scanei^ blossoms of a spring 
moming; when they listened of an autumn evening to dae 
falling of the leaves; when they sighed over die snow and waves 
reflected with each passing year by their lookii^-glasses: when 
they were starded into thoughts on the brevity of their lives 
by seeing the dew on the grass or the foam on the water ; or 
when, yesterday all proud and splendid, they have fa lle n from 
fortune into loneliness; or when, having been deady loved, 
axe neglected These remained among the principal subjects 
of Japanese poetry and required none of them a muse of Are. 

The second point made by Tsurayuki was that poetry helped 
as a go-between in love-afiaiis. This perhaps ueedslittlc ecplana- 
tion for Western readers, familiar as we axe with the love-poetry 
of European languages, but undi we read one of the Japanese 
court-novels such as The Tale of Genji, written about ioooa.d., 
we are not prepared for the onent to which poetry could be 
used for this purpose. Whole conversations between lovers 
were carried on in poems, and a ski^Uy caught poedc allusion 
might win a man’s heart as easily as a glimpse of his lady's face- 
There is a full repertory of Japanese love-poetry, whether pro- 
tesutions of passion, aubadcs by parting lovers, laments over 
faithlessness, or any of the ocher possibilities in so highly devel¬ 
oped a medium. The importance of poetry as a go-between 
in love-afiairs arose &om the to us rather strange manner of 
courtship of the Japanese aristocracy in the ninth, tenth and 
eleventh centuries, when the techniques of their poetry were 
being forraulatcd. Since court laches might not be seen by any 
other men than thdr recognized husbands, conveesadonsbetween 
lovers, at least in the initial stages, took place with the lady 
bidden behind a screen. This formalizatien of the reladom 
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between tlie two people £tvoured the adoption of the more 
formal language of poetry. When the lovers did not actually 
speak to one another, they were constantly sendi n g notes back 
and forth* sometiaics ded to sprays of plum-blossom or red 
maple 4 caves, if they happened to be in season. The notes, of 
course* were also poems, and they were juc^ not only by their 
content but by the calligraphy. The usual way a love-affair 
began was for a young man, who had never seen the lady of 
bis choice, to write her a poem, Then he would wait with 
impatience for her reply. 

“ She chose a Chinese paper, very heavily scented. ‘ Some 
&ulc there must be in the stem of this marsh-flower, 2lse it 
had not been left unheeded amid the miry meadows by the 
sea.’ Such was her poem. It was written in rather fiiint 
ink and Genji, as he eagerly scanned it, thought the hand lack¬ 
ing in force and decision. But there was breeding and disdne- 
don in it, more indeed than he had dared to look for; and 
on the whole he felt much relieved.” ^ 

Sometimes, however, the ardent lover had his passion cooled : 

“ It was an idle repartee, and even the handwriting seemed 
to Prince Sochi’s expectant eye somewhat vague and purpose 
less. He was, inde^, not at all sure, when he saw it, he 
had not made a great mistake.” ’ 

No better way existed to conquer a lady’s heart than with a 
poem beautifully written on just the right paper- As a final 
touch: 

" She could not but be pleased and flattered by the elegance 

* 17k TiU ef Genji {TivuUced by Valey), on^voluoie ediacm, p. 

* Ibid., p. 497- 
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of the note : for it not only writceo in an exquisite hand, 
but was folded with a careless dextenty which she gready 
admired.” ^ 

The writing of love-poecry was not restricted to amorous 
young people, but was indulged in by all members of tbe court, 
&om the Bmperor down, as a form of literary exetcbe. In 
looking through tbe old ancKol^es we are apt to find verses 
like du following one, which is signed simply “ A Former 
Prime Minister ”, and entitled On HiiUett Love. 

shirurame ya Who could detect it P 

ho no hajvrishiku Carpeted with &llen leaves 
Uni mizu no A stream in the valley 

iu/ema ni moraou Trickhcg between the rocks— 

skife na kokoTO uv An all but added love. 

It should not be supposed, however, that it was only at die 
court that poetry was considered to be an indispensable accooi-' 
plishroent. Tsurayuki declared that poetry could comfoR the 
hearts of fierce warriors. Indeed, we are likely to be struck 
when reading Japanese novels, by the composure of heroes in 
their death stru^es who manage to find time to compose a 
valedictory verse about the falling of the cherry-blossoms, or 
by the verses of ordinary soldiers who gathered of a winter’s 
night to compose poetry together. But poetry in Japan is the 
property of ^ classes of lodecy, and even today almost any 
Japanese can write a poem without difficulty, although, of 
course, it may not be of any literary meric. Tsurayuki asked 
in his preface, What man d6es not compose poetry on hearing 
the song of the nightingale among the dowers ?" and the same 
question was asked 8oo years later by the kalku poet OniCsura 
(1661-1738): 


p. 94- 
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Ju^ toranu Is there, I wonder, 

kite m) arS ka A lun without pen in hftnd^ 
kyo luj Uuki Tht moon tonight I 

It zemauis true to this day that poetry is not f^c to be occlusively 
the business of poets, or even of educated people, This is 
partiaUy because of die limpUdry of Japanese prosody, partially 
also because the range of the poetry is so limited. 

The prosody of Japanese has been determined by the nature 
of the iai^wtge. Stress accent, or quantity, the two most 
common feturcs of Buropean poetry, are ruled out by dieir 
absence in Japanese. This is true, of course, of French poetry 
as well, but the excessive facility of rhyme in Japanese, where 
every syllable ends in a simple vowel and there are no consonant 
clusters, deprives die language of this mainstay of French poetry. 
Japanese verses, then, came to be based on the syllablo^ounc, 
and different types of poetry are usually distinguished by the 
□und)er of syllables they contain. Thus, the tanka is a poem 
in jz syllables, arranged m Unes of 5, 7, s, 7 and 7 syllables. 
The haiku, a more recent development, contains z? syllables, 
in three lines of 5, 7 and s syllables. Li these two forms and in 
variants based on them is to be found almost all of what Japanese 
consider to be poetry. As may well be imagined, it is no great 
problem to compose a verse in only 31 or 17 syllables, without 
rhyme or metre, but it must be added diac it is as diffcult in 
Japanese as in any other language to write anything of value. 

The range of the poetry is limhed both by the shortness of the 
verses and also by what it was felt proper to include in a poem. 
The sbormess is responsible, among ocher things, for the lack of 
true narrative poetry, since, obviously, very little can be related 
in 31 syllables, much less 17. But the shortness alone is not 
account^e for another feature, the rarity of poems of an 
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intellectual or otherwise non^emodorul character. Thi list 
made by Tsurayuki of subjcco likely to arouse a nun to poedc 
expression contains only emotioiul ones. In contrast, the most 
sizeable, if not usually the best pars, of many Chinese poets' 
worb consist of occasional verse of an almost completely un- 
cmodonal character in any ordinary sense. In Arthur Walcy's 
book oil Po Chii-i, for example, we find such specimens of Po's 
lyridsm as: 

Since the day that old Ho died the sound of redtanon has ceased ; 
Secretaries have come and secretaries gone, but acne of them 
cared for poetry. 

Since He’s day their official journeys have remained unsung ; 
The lovely precincts of the head office have waked no verse. 
For long I grieved to sec you kept in the same humble post; 
I trembled lest the art of high soi^ should sink to its dttline. 
To-day when I heard of your appointment as Secretary of the 
Water Board 

I was for more pleased than when myself I became secreory to 
a Board. ^ 

This is an example of the kind of verse which it is impossible 
CO write in Japanese, and no one would dream of attempring 
it. A Japanese political poem u much mote likely to take the 
form of a wish chat the emperor^s reign will lasc until pebbles 
become boulders and are covered with moss. 

The number of moods in whidi Japanese poetry can be written 
is also limited by tiadidoo. There are fow poems written in 
burning indlgnadon, like some of the greatest Chinese poetry, 
few of religious ezalcarion, fow which couch more chan vaguely 
on metaphysics or ethia. This list might be prolonged almost 

* Waley, TTk LJfe and Times of Fo Cha^ pp. 145*^. 
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indefuuce^y undl wc ate left with a very limited variety of 
subjects considered fit for poetry, and •within that Umited variety, 
a limited number of ways of treating iHcm- Most of the venes 
may be classified as love* or nature-poetry, and the most 
frequently employed tone is one of gende melancholy. Tlie 
falling of the cherry-blossoms and the scattering of the autumn 
leaves are favourite themes because botli of them suggest the 
passing of time and the brevity of human existence. There is 
a religious bacl^round to such poetry, die type of Buddhism 
which taught that the things of this world are meaningless and 
soon faded, and chat to rely on them is to put ones faith in dust 
and ashes. But such rel^ous ideas as arc found in Japanese 
poetry axe quite rimplc, and cannot have disturbed the poets 
very much . TypicaEy enough, it was the anti-iutellectual Zen 
Buddhism which furnished the only sigioificanr religious lufluence 
on Japanese poetry. 

The uncomplicated nature of the subjects favoured by Japanese 
poets was perhaps the result of the simplicity of the verse-form, 
or perhaps it was the simplicity of the ideas which helped to 
dictate form. In either case, most J^anese poets did not 
fret at the narrow limits of the ji-syUable lanka ; those who 
did could write ** long-poems *’ (rujgaufd), aldiough this became 
an increasingly race medium, or compose poems in Chinese, as 
Bj^lish poets used sometimes to write verse in Latin. For the 
most part, however, the form and content of traditional Japanese 
poetry seem perfectly suited to one another, and to correspond 
widi Japanese caste as revealed in ocher forms of art. 

One obvious feature of Japanese poetry, which has been h^hly 
praised by critics, is I13 power of suggesdon. A really good 
poem, and this is espedally mie of haiku, must be completed 
by the reader. It is for this reason that many of their poems 
seem curiously passive to us, for the writer does not specify 
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th« truth taught him by an expcnaux, nor even in what 
way it affected him. Thus, for example^ die haiku by 
Basho (1^44-94): 

kume no mine The peaks of clouds 

kuzurete Have crumbled into fragments— 
Isuki no yama The moonlit mountain, . 

A Western poet would probably have added a personal con¬ 
clusion, as did D. H. lawrence in his Moonrise, where he tells 
us chat the sight made him " sure chat beauty is a thing beyond 
the grave» that perfect bright experience never frils to nothing¬ 
ness ”, But this is what no Japanese poet would say expliddy ; 
either his poem su^csts it, or it The verse of Ba&ho's 
just quoted has dearly failed if the reader believes that the poet 
remained Impassive before the spectacle he describe. Even fr>r 
readers sensitive to die su^esdve qualities of the poem, the 
nature of the truth perceived by Basho in the sudden apparirioa 
of the moonlit mountain wih vary considerably. Indcei BashS 
would have considered the poem fruity, if it su^esred only one 
experience of truth. What Japanese poets have most often 
sought is to create with a few words, usually with a few sharp 
images, the outline of a work whose details must be supplied 
by the reader, as in a Japanese painting a few strokes of the brush 
must suggest a whole world. 

It is partially because of this feature of suggesdon that Japanese 
poetry is communicated rather inadequately into English. The 
Western reader is often in the position of the lover of Russian 
ballet who watches for die Erst dme the delicate gesture-language 
of the Balinese dance—no leaps, no arabesques, no entrechats, 
QOthing of the medium vdth which he is familiar save for the 
grace and the movement. The danc^^t Japanese poetry— 
may appear over-refined, wanting In real vigour, monotonous. 
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and to sudi criadun there is no answer. Their compass will 
inevitably appear limited to most people, and only the con- 
Doissent will discover areas of soggcsQon around them. 

The word “ connoisseur ” su^eses another difliculcy for the 
Western reader. Japanese poetry, like almost every braiwh of 
their arts, is virtuoso in methods, and perfectionisc in details. 
This is in direct conaast with Western poetry, where two or 
three medioae stanzas in the middle of a loi^ poem arc not 
considered a serious defect providing that there arc a sufficient 
number of high momena in it. Although the second verses 
of most of our poems are inferior to the first ones, the cry 
&om the poet's heart or his philosophic perceptions are generally 
thought worthy of more dian a single quatrain. However, the 
Japanese poet when expresnug his feelii^ is more likely to 
use a few words of someone of long ago, words as femiliac 
to everyone in Japan as at one time the famous pacts of the 
Bible were femiliar in this country, adding a little and giving 
to these old words the new accent of the present. It is dius 
possible in a highly concentneed form to express much to die 
connoisseur Em^ar with the allusion, and the change from the 
old poem needs to be very shght if it is expertly managed. 
Often it is almost impossible to «q>ress these slight changes in 
English translation, sc delicate are the variadons. If the range 
of Japanese poetry is small, the shadings within that range can 
make the English lai^uoge seem gtoss and uowieldly. 

The problm in translation is accentuated by the fact that 
there is no poedc correspondence in vocabulary berweco 
Japanese and English. For example, Japanese has a rich variety 
of words for types of winds, enough to name a whole 

class of destroyers used in the past war. Or with the word 
hanami, which we may translate “ flower-viewing , a poet can 
suggest gaily^ad crowds enjoying the right of die cherry- 
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blo&som^ of course we can express the idea in half a dozen 
wordsi but the poetic efiwt is lost. 

As a final m^or difficulty, there is the ^ that die ovenones 
of words are not the same. Sometimes this results from the 
fact chat the thing itself is different; thus, the £rog is celebrated 
is; Japan for the beauty of its cries, which are not at all like the 
croaking with which we are familiar here. But more often it 
u the poetic tradidon which is diffeceat Japanese arc new 
died of writing about the autumn grasses—all of which have 
disagreeable Ladn names when one attempts to translate—but 
they seem utterly indifferent, say, to the rose, although 
widi it. This list might be prolonged to cover almost all the 
most frequent images of both language. 

It must be clear from the above that to appredace Japanese 
poetry fully it must be read m the original, but I think that it 
is possible to communicate some of its qualities by describing 
the developments in one branch of the poetry. I have chosen 
die renga^ ot linked-vme, together with the related haiku. 
These in some ways arc die most Japanese of verse-fonns, and 
suitable therefore as illuscradons. 

The linked-verse, in its simplest form, consisted of one tanka 
composed by two people ; that is, one person wrote the 6rst 
three lines, and the other the last two lines, to make one normal 
poem. An example of this type of linked-vecse may be found 
even in the ReccM of Ancient Matters (Kojiki) of yza ai>., the 
oldest surviving Japanese book, but it was not until the eleventh 
and twelfth centuncs that the form became popular. How it 
happened that one poem came to be divided in two may he 
seen by comparing ie early andiologies with the New Collection 
of AMient and Modem Poetry {Shin Kokinshu) of ia 05 a-d. In 
^ earlier poetry there was no fixed place for the break in the 
verse, whiii would come at the end of the second, third, or 
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fourdi liac, but in tbe Neuf CoUtction it rao« commoaly Ms 
after the thkd line, as in this poeci: 


fuTusato iva 
ehiru momijiba ni 
uzvmcrete 
noki nc skiruyhu ni 
akkaze zc fiftu 


My old home 

Under scattered scaHet leaves 
Lies buried now. 

Through the fem by the eaves 
The aucomnai winds blow. 

MlNAMOTO NO TOSHIYOEJ. 


In this example die last two lines of the poem have the cf?cct 
of a comment on the first three, and almost stand independent. 
We can sec how such a poem m^t have been created by two 
people, unlike the older poems wliich were generally 6t more 
of a piece. Linked-versc of a simple kind became in the eleventh 
and twelfth centories a popular court pasdote. One man would 
compose die opening three lines, making diem as difficult to 
" cap ” as possible, and a second man would demonstrate his 
virtuoary by supplying the final two lines in spite of the prob¬ 
lems. The first major step forward in the dcveloprocnt of 
linked-verse came with the addition of a diird verse in three 
lines of J, 7 and j syllables, thus destroying the limitations imposed 
by the original tanka form of a poem in five lines, and opening 
the way to poetry duuns of many verses of alternating three 
and two lines. The unit of three verses remained the most 
important in the long linked-verse, even when the number of 
links reached io,000 or more, for each verse had to fit with the 
one before and the one after. This represented a marked chaise 
fiom the earher form of linked-verse, where die highest object 
had been to achieve a brilliant response to a difficult opwiing. 
In a long series it was no virtue to compose a verse which it was 
almost impossible to follow, and thus linked-verse became 
essentialiy a co-operative enterprise, and as such was popular 
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among sol<ii«cs, priests and ordinary ddacns a$ wdi as couraers, 
who found chat an evening of linkcd-vcrse making was pleasantly 
spent, Generally three or more persons took turns composing 
verses, either of 5 . 7 . Mid S syllables, or of 7 Mid 7 syllables. 
The subject matter of these verses varied fic«n contribudon to 
contribution, the only requirement being a link of some sort 
with the verse immediately preceding. This is illuscrated by 
one of the earliest examples of the linked-versc by three people 
(from the Mirror of tht Present of 1170 A.D.): 

Nara no miyako wo My thoughts go out 
moi keso yare To the capital at Kara. 

Fujtwaaa no Kinnom- 

y4«flfe«r4 The double-cherry blossoms 

ate no mmijs ya And the red leaves of autumn 
iita nar/tmu What are they like ? 

MlNAMOTO NO AEIWTO- 

shigururu lahi ni With each autumnal shower 
ifo ya iussanaru The colours multiply. 

ECBIGO NO MENOTO. 

Here, the second verse is linked to the first by the fact chat 
the capital city of Kara was &mous for its cherry-blossoms and 
bright autumn leaves. Tlie third verse links to the second in 
its reference to the colour of the leaves changing after the 
autumnal showers. But no apparent connection cxisB bctwe« 
the first and third verses. It was, in feet, considered undesirable 
to pursue the same sufepect beyond a few verses. 

The exiscence of a superficially sunilar type of poetry in China 
has led some people to believe that the linked-verse was not 
an indigenous Japanese product However, a careful examina¬ 
tion of the Chinese as it was called, shows that no 
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cocnccdoa could bave existed between the two types of poetry. 
A typical ii£n-<hu is this dialogue between one Chia Cb*uDg 
and his wife, a work of the fourth century a.v. : 

Chia : Wlio is it sighs so sadly in the room ? 

IViff : I s^h because I fear our ties may break. 

Ci^a: Our marriage ties are iiim cemented; rocks may 
CTumble, but my heart will never change. 

.* Who does not worry at the end ? 'Tis fete that they 
who meet must part 

Chia ; My heart is known to you ; your heart I understand. 

Wifi: While you are feichfol to your word, it’s fit I stay 
with you. 

This example illustrates two chafacterisdes of the Chinese Uert- 
chti, the unity of subject and die lighthear t edness of the tone, 
ndther at all true of Japanese linked-vetse. In any case, I believe 
it is clear from what has already been said that the linked-verse 
was a natural development in Japanese poetry, and not dependent 
on any fordgn infiuence. 

The lien^U was never taken seriously by the Chinese, and is 
barely mendoned in histories of dieir Utcrature, but linkfid-vetse 
developed steadily in Japan into an extraordinarily complicated 
form of poetry, governed by elaborate codes. Of the opening 
verse (die hokku) it was said, “ The kohku should not be « 
variance with the topography of the place, whether the moun¬ 
tains or the sea dominate, wii the flying flowers or feUing leaves 
of the grasses and trees of the season, with the wind, douds, 
mist, fog, rain, dew, frost, snow, heat, cold or quarter of the 
moon. Objects which exdte a ready response possess the 
greatest interac for inclusion in a hohh, such as spring birds 
or autumn insects. But the hekku is not of merit if it looks as 
though it had been previously prepared.'* The requirements for 
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tlw second Terse were somewtat less demanding; it had to be 
closely related to the hrsc and to end in a noun. The third 
Terse was more independent and ended in a parridple; the 
founh had to be smooch*'; the moon had to occur m a 
certain verse; cherry-blossoms could not he mendoned before 
a certain point; autumn and spring had to be repeated in at 
least three but not more than hve soccesave verses, while summer 
and winter could be dropped after one menooD, etc. The rules 
multiplied to such an extent that one might feel safe in predicting 
that nothing worthwhile could be written under such handicaps. 
Yet, although linhed>Terse increasingly became die toy of 
dilettanti whose chief accomplishment was exact confonniry to 
the rules^ great poetry was occasionally wriccea» especially by 
S6gi (1411-1502), die master of the l^ed-verse. 

In 148 S Sogi and two disciples met at a place called Minase 
and composed together 100 linked-venes which arc considered 
to be the marvel of the art. The series begins: 


yuki tw^ara 

Snow yet remaining 

yamarwic kasumu 

The mountain slopes are ba*y— 

yHie ka no 

It is evening. 

S6ci. 

yuhu mizu tSku 

The water distantly flows 

Hme rtioM sato 

By the plum-scented village. 

SBonaru. 

hau^akaze ni 

In the river-breeae 

hitomura yatu^ 

A cluster of wiJlov?^ 

haru muu 

Spring is appesiu^. 

S«ch6. 

fine sasu oto mo 

The sound of a boat beiog poled 

shirvki ahegata 

Clear in the deaf morning light 

S 5 ox. 
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There is an efFortlessoc&i about these verses which might 
deceive us into chinking fhar the rules had been ignored, but 
verse after vene will be found to be in perfect conformity. 
The opening one tells us that che season is early spring, when 
the haze first hovers over the mountains still coveted with che 
winter's snow. The place Is indicated as the Minase Biver by 
its allusion to this poem by the Emperor Gocoba (118^x139): 


rniwaUseha 
yatnamoro kasumu 

Mincu-gawa 
yUbe tM3 aki to 
nani omoikems* 


When I look far out 

The mountain-slopes are hazy 

Minase River- 

Why did I think that only in autumn 
The evenings could be lovely ? 


And $6gi tells us chat it b evening, thus giving the season, place 
and dme as required. The second verse helps to complete the 
opening one by continuing the theme of early spring in its 
mention of the plum-blossoms, the first flowers of che year. 
It also helps further to identify the setting as the Minase ^ver 
in its mention of die flowing water, an allusion to another poem 
on the subject. Tlie third verse also mendons the spring, in 
keeping widi the rule, and condnues che water image. The 
fourth verse breaks che spring image, but continues the water 
one CO three, and also satisfies che requirement of smoothness. 
There are many ocher subtleties which it would be diflicult to 
explain here, but the important thing is that in spice of the 
hampering rules, a poem emerges of surpassing grace and beauty. 
It is a poem unlike any ever written in che West, as far as I 
know, in that its only unity is &om one verse to the next. Each 
verse is linked to the one before and the one after, but whereas, 
for example, che first verse cells us it is evening, che fourth verse 
is about the early morning ; again, in the sbreh verse we are 
cold chat aut umn is drawv^ to a close, although the first three 
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vtae& have all indicated the seaion a$ spring. To give a parallel 
in the graphic art^ one may compare the linked-vetsc with the 
Japanese hohroatal scroll {tmakimow). M we unroll one of 
the scrolls with our left hand we simultaneously roll up a 
correspondingly long section with our right hand No matter 
which s^tnent of the scroll we see at one cmg, it makes a 
beautiful composition, although when we examine it as a whole 
it possesses no more unity than a river landscape seen Irom a 
moving boat. linked-verse at its best produces a somewhat 
similar effect. 

The raising to so h^ an artisdc level of what had originally 
been a loud of parlour game meant that it was necessary for de 
fierce warrior who sought comfort in verse, or Cbt any other 
amateur poet, to find some newer and simpler ven^fotio. The 
new fonn which developed in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centimes was the haikai or '' free ” linked-versc. In contrast to 
the traditional linked'verse, which had been full of cherry- 
blossoms, willows and pale moonligbc, the &ee linked-verse 
delighted in mentioning stidi humble things as weeds, running 
noses, and even horse-dung, ta time, of course, the new poedc 
diedon became as stereotyped as the old, but the first result of 
the absence of formal rules in the &ee linked-verse was the 
release of floods of linked-verse and of haiku, a new form 
derived by making an independent unit of the opening verse 
of a linked-verse series. It is sometimes also called hekku, or 
haikau^ One man is said to have composed 2C,OCO vccscs in a 
single day. Obviously the quality of aU of these venes cannot 

^ Strictly speaking. was cbe general name for the mfomial type 
of poetry exemplified by Bashb and his school; hakku the naioe of the 
opening verse of a Iinked>vene seria ; and Adifeu (a mote modem term) 
the name gives to an iodependent verse of the heikai school. However, 
the three words are very often confused. 
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)^ve been very higb, but this expansive optimistic, and radacr 
vulgar kind of poetry is most characteristic of late seventeenth- 
century Japan. After long years of internal warftpe, the 
establishinent of peace at dw begmnu^ of the century had led 
to a period of great prosperity and a brilliant flowering of the 
arts. It was natural that Japanese poetry, which had hidicfto 
been marked chiefly by its sobriety and restraint, should become 
more cheerful and extravagant, and that the shift of the centre 
of creative activity from the court to the haunts of merchants 
should be reflected also in the tone. What is surprising is that 
thece lived at this time in the capital dry of the shc^uos a man 
who is often considered Japan's greatest poet, whose verses ace 
of exquisite refinement, and who hunself led so pure a lift that 
he is venerated as a saint by some. This was Basho (i644-P4)i 
the master of the free linked-verse and of the 17-syllable haiku, 
which was its product. 

In his conversations with his disdples, Basho declared ihat 
the two priodplcs of his school of poetry were change and per¬ 
manence. This stttement is made more intelligible by a know¬ 
ledge of the two peril# by which Japanese poetry was always 
menaced. The first of these, and io graver, was s t ale n ess and 
sterility, the result of an excessive study and imitation of earUct 
masterpieces. Bash® insisted that his style of poetry should 
“ change with every year and be fresh with every month" 
as he put it. He s^, moreover, “ I do not seek to follow in 
die footsteps of the men of old; 1 seek the things they sought. 
That is, he did not wish to imitate the solutions given by the 
poets of fonner times to the eternal problems, but sought instead 
to solve them for himself This was what he meant by his 
principle, of permanence. When, as under the 
of the new movements in scveatccnth-century Ute»- 
turc. all traditions were cast aside, and Japanese poets revelled 
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in th ei r &eedoiji» the results were often chaotic. For Basbo 
both change and permanence had to be present to bis haAu. 
In some of his greatest poems we find these elements present, 
not only in the sense just given, but also, if we may state the 
terms gcomecrically, as an expression of the point where the 
momentary intersects the constant and eternal. We £nd it, for 
example, in what was perhaps his most Vinous haiku : 

fitruike ya The ancient pond 

kawazu lobikoTTtu A &og leaps in 

mizu no oto The sound of the water. 

In the first line, Basho gives us the eternal component of the 
poem, the tameless, motionless waters of the pond. The next 
line gives us the momentary, personified by the movement of 
the frog. Their intersection is the splash of the water. 
Formally interpreted, the eternal component is the perception 
of truth, the subject of counfiess Japanese poems; the feesh 
contribution of Basho is the use of the frog for its movement, 
instead of its pleasing cries, the hackneyed poedcal image of 
his predecessors. 

If the “ percepdon of truth " is indeed the subject of the poem, 
we may recognize In it the philosophy of Zen Buddhism, which 
taught, among ocher things, that enlighteoment was to be gained 
by a sudden ^h of intuition, rather than by the study of learned 
tomes of theology, or by die strict observance of monastic 
austerities. When an acolyte enters the Zen priesthood, he is 
made to sit for long hours in a prescribed position, with his 
eyes half<Iosed, and his mind on the Gteat Nothingness. As 
he sits there gendy swaying, hearing the monotonous incantation 
of a priest intoning a sutra, and breathing the heavy fragrance 
of incense, he will suddenly be struck from behind with a light 
wooden stick, and then, if ever, can ocoir the flash of enlighten- 
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ment. But any su<id«n pcrccptioii may lead to this state; it 
was the appearance of the morning star which gave enlighten¬ 
ment to Buddha himself, according to Zen believers. 

The images used by Basho in capturing the moment of truth 
were most often visual, as in the haiku about dte fre^, oc the 
equally &mous: 

karee^ ni On the vrithcred branch 

karasu no tonuriktri A crow has al^hced— 
aki no kun The end of amumn. 

This verse presents so sharp an image that it has often been 
painted. But Basho did not rely exclusively on visual images ; 
the moment might equally be perceived by one of the 
other senses: 

shizukasa ya Such stillness— 

iwa ni shimiiru The cries of die cicadas 

semt no koe Sink into the rocks. 

And sometimes the senses were mingled in a surprising modem 
way: 

umi hrele The sea darkens. 

kamo no koe The cries of the seagulls 

honoka ni fhsfcshs Are ftundy white. 

As these examples indicate, the koiku, for all its extreme 
brevity, must contain cwo elements, usually divided by a break 
marked by what the Japanese call a cutting word” (ki'reji). 
One of the elements may be the general concUtioft—die end of 
autumn, the stillness of the temple grounds, the darkening sea 
—and the ocher the momentary perception- The nature of the 
elements varies, but there should be the two electric poles 
between which.ihc spark wiU leap for the haiku to be efiective ; 
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ocherwiic it is no more than a brief statement Tbat is the 
point whidi has been missed by such Western imitators of the 
haiku £brm as Amy Lowell, who saw in the haiku its brevity 
and su^estion, but did not understand the methods by which 
the effecc were achieved. Here are two of Miss Lowell's haiku : 

A Laver 

if 1 could catch the green lantern of the firefly 
1 could see to write you a letter. 

To a Husband 

Brighter dian the fireflies upon the Xty Bivct 
Are yoor words in the dark. Beloved.^ [ 

In riiese examples the words are poeric, but the verses do not 
have die quality of a haiku, for the reason I have giveu. They 
suggest rather the shorter links of 14 syllables in a linkcd-verse 
series, which, however, never stand alone, and cannot be con¬ 
sidered complete poems. There is an art to writing these shorter 
as well, and although Bash 5 today is famed chiefly for his 
haiku in 17 syllables, be was also a master of die Z4-syllabU link. 
As I have mentioned, the haiku itself ori^nated as the opeoxng 
verse of a linked-versc series, and it in fact never lost ibe poten¬ 
tiality of serving as a poedc building block. 'Thus, to Basho's 
haiku, " Tbe ancient pond, a feog jumps in, the sound of die 
water bis disciple Kikaku add^ a link in 14 syllables: 

dshi M ivakaba ni On the young shoots of the reeds 
kakani kumc no fu A spider's web suspended. 

This fulfils the purpose of complementing the opening one. 

' ProQi Piitum of the FioaOng WorU. Mi&i Lowell’s best haiht axe 
probably the ones oa modem themes in What’s O'Chdt ? 
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In the mentioTi oC the yovLog shoots it tells us that the season 
is R]id*8prmg» not spediied by Bash5, and in the image o£ the 
spider’s web screngdiens the impression of stillness suggested by 
die words “ the indent pond But, as we might expect it 
was Basho himself who composed the second verse, which is 
generally considered die model of its land. His pupil Kakei 
bad given the opening verse : 

^himoisuki ya Novembec— 

^0 Ro tsukuzuku The storks tentatively 

narabi ite Standing in a row. 

To diis Basho added: 


Jityu no asehi no The winter sunrise 
(ware narikari So touching a tight. 


In adding this hnV Basho not only supplied a new image of 
his own, hut gieady increased the e^ctiveness of the opening 
verse. The red winter’s sun. rising over the landscape, casts 
its harsh light on the miserable litde dock of storb, uncertainly 
standing in the cold. If it had been said direedy of the storb 
that they were a " couching tight”, it would have killed the 
su^esdoQ of the image, but the unexpectedness of referring 
to the sunrise as ‘‘ touchii^ ” gives freshness and force to the 
statement, and the unspoken comparison is left to die reader. 

It may be wondered how ofren it was possible to assemble a 
group of Unked'verse enthusiasts capable of producu^ a series 
of teal merit It cannot have been very often. Basho, in his 
travel diary. The Narrow RoaJ of Oku, give us the drcumstance 
of one sede: 


” As it was our plan to sail down the Mogami Rive, we 
vs^ted at a place called Oishida for the weather to dear. The 
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of the old school of haikai bad beea scanerod bore» and 
the days of ics doweriog, unforgorcen, still brought the sound 
^ the northern flute to the solitary lives of the poets of 
Okhida. They said, ' We are groping ahead oa the xoad of 
poetry, uncetcain as to whether to follow die old or the new 
way, but here no one can guide us. Will you not help ? * 
I wai unable to refuse them, and joined in making a roll of 
linked'verse. Of all the poetry^achermgs of my journey, 
this showed the most taste.” 

We may imagine the eflbrt put forth by the local poets to be 
worthy of the honour of joining with the great master, and drey 
did not do badly. BashS began the soles with : 
samidare wo Gathenog seawards 

atsunute suzusht The rains of May. coolly flows 

Mogami-^awa Mogami Kiver. 

kishi ni kotaru wo The little flshu^ boats de 
tsuMgu Jurugai Their flrefly lights to the bank. 

Idea. 

urihaiake The melon fields 

izayou ton ni Wait for the moon to shine from 

machite The hesitant sky. 

SORA. 

sate wo mukai nt Going off towards the vill^e 
kuwa no hosomkhi A path through the mu^erry'-ciees. 

Sensqi. 

These verses have chann and blend wida one another suitably 
to describe scenes in Oishida during the spring rains. But often, 
even when Basho himself was caking part, the linked-verse 
tended to break up into unrelated fragments, and one has the 
impression then chat the pardcipancs are more anzious to express 
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theii happy thought$ than to £t linb into a poedc chain. This 
uuy be illustrated by the beginning of another series: 


Isutsumi kaneU 

The wintry shower 

isuki toriotesti 

Unable to hide the moon ^ 

shigurt ka rta 

Lets it slip from its grasp. 


Tosocu. 

kSri Jujniyuhi 

As 1 step over the ice 

mizu no inazuma 

Lighting flashes in the water. 


Juoo. 

shida no ha wo 
halsu karihito no 
ya ni oite 

The early huntsmen 

He fronds of the white fern 

To thdr arrows. 

Yasui. 

kita no mikado wo 

Pushing open die northetn 

oshiake no haw 

Palace gates—the spring I 


Baseo. 

bofun kaku 

Above the rakes 

3gi ni kaze no 

For sweeping horse-dung, the ait 

uchikosumu 

Appears hazy. 


Kaeei. 

This is unhappily a 

more representative example of linked- 


vefse maVing Aan any I have given thus £u ancCi in the nature 
of dungs, it was almost impossible to produce a really successful 
series. Here, some of the links have great individual merit, 
but die connections between them are poor. Thus, the image 
of the lightning dashes, a duxacterizarion of the familiar jagged 
white patterns left around footprints ia the ice, is made the more 
brilliant by the overtones of the sharp sound of the cracking Ice, 
and die apprdieosion aroused in the walker, like that on hearing 
thunder. Sue the verse has unfortunately nothing to do with 
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the case, as &i as tlie coul poem is concerned. Tbe next chree 
verses ace osceosibiy linked because they al! treat of early spring ; 
it is then chat che hunters decorate their arrows with fern, and 
^en, too, chat a haze appears in che air—although che ccpnceic 
of having che Juries of che horse-dung called haze certainly 
does not come off so successfblly as the lightning image. 3 f one 
recalls the efEbrtless flowing beauty of the poetry composed at 
Minase, these carefully contrived bits hardly seem co be worthy 
of che name of linked-verse. It is small wonder, then, chat 
this form of poetry gradually died out. For llnked-verse to 
be as auccessflii as those nude at Minase, it was necessary for 
at least three poets of exceptional talents to join eflbrts, and to 
try, in so £ic as possible, to subordinate every ocher consideration 
CO the p^fection of che whole. We are reminded in this of a 
nring quartet, where the music can as easily be spoiled by the 
ostentatious viituoacy of one member as by the incompetence 
of another. The man who composed the verse about che ligh> 
nipg flash was thinking mainly of creating an effect widi his 
brilliant image; a true master of linked-versc would have fore¬ 
gone this pleasure in favour of the harmony of the entire series, 
Ac its best tile linked-verse was a unique medium for the expr es - 
aon of che successive images evoked in the minds of diflerenc 
poets, a multiple stream of poetic consciousness, as it were, 
producing an efEecc akin to music. The &ct that it lacks the 
formal structure of more conventional kinds of poetry was of 
help to Ae Japanese, who have never been strong on the con- 
scruedon of poetry or prose, and who were enabled by the 
linked-verse co eictend their lyricism beyond the brief compass 
of a tanka or haiku without danger of formlessness. Hue is. 
as long as each verse Acted securely into the next, and the poetry 
was maintained ac a high evocative level there was no ne^ for 
a careflally worked-out b^innmg, middle and end, a develop- 
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dance combined with a cenain amount of miming. Some 
people believe cKa: there was Chinese infiucnce in the naming 
o( this cntctcainment, if not in its form a$ wclJ, but the early 
“ monkey-music" was of so elementary a nature diat it is 
almost impossible to prove whethec or not it underwent fore%n 
influence. Perfonnances under this name go back at least as 
6 r as the with century A.D., and there no doubt were similar 

forms ofcntenammeatfbr many years previous. Ttcrew^ 

a rival school of theatrical performances called Sengaku, or field- 
muac ”, which flourished especially in the thirteenth and four¬ 
teenth centuries, and which seems to have had its origins in the 
fesdvides attending harvest celebrations and other agricultural 
holidays. ” Ficld-muric ” came to be associated with various 
shrines and consisted of elaborate programmes of dandng and 
singing, together with playlets acted by the dancers. Our 
knowledge of the theatre of the thirteenth crtstury and bc^e 
is so imperfect that we are unable to ascertain just what t^oon- 
ship existed between the "monkey-music” and the "field- 
music”, and in fact it is often difficult to distinguish the two, 
for both came to be perfonnances of much the same nacure. 
What is perhaps most significant is that the No drama, in spite 
of its latex themes, was appacently of secular origin, although 
it undoubtedly underwent some religious influence through the 
" field-music” and officr dwmatic forms. 

By the middle of the fourteenth century the No had assumed 
muii of its present shape ; that is, it was a combination of 
singidg, dandng and music, differing from earlier dramatic forms 
chiefly in that it had plots which unified the three clients. 
By the end of the same century this rather simple enterrainment 
had been lifted to its highest powers of eKpresrion by two men : 
Kanami Kiyotsugu (i 333 - 8 *) ^ Zeami) 

Motokiyo (1363-1443). The No play, as it took final form 
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in ihdi Junds, W a principal dancer (or protagonist), and 
assiswnt (or deuttiagonist), M)d various accompanyii^ parson¬ 
ages, osually not more than four or five aciofs in ah, plus a 
chorus. The texts of the individual plays arc short, generally 
not even so long as a angle act of a normal Western play, but 
the singing and dancing made them take about an hour to 
perform. I think chat the best introduction to the lechnique 
of a No play is the brilliant pasdchc of one wrictM by Arthur 
Waley on Ae subject of the Duchess of MJi. 

“ The persons need not be more than two—the Pi^rim, 
who will act the part of the ufoki (or dcuteragoaist], and ihe 
Duchess, who will be shite or Prot^onist. The chorus takes 
no part in die action, but speaks for the shite while she is 
numing the more engrosring pans of her role, 

“ The Pilgrim comes on to ^ stage . , . and then names 
himself to ie audience thus (in prose): 

I am a pilgrim 6 om Rome, I have viaced all the other 
shrines of Italy but have never been to Loretto. 1 wiE journey 
once to the shrine of Loretto. 

" Then follows fin verse) the Sens of Travel in which the 
Pilgrim describes the scenes through which he passes on the 
way CO the shrine. While he is kneeling at the shrine, die 
Protagonist comes on to the sUgc. She is a young woman 
dressed, ' contrary to the Italian fashion *, in a loose-bodied 
gown, she carries in her hand an unripe a^col. She calls 
to the Pilgrim and engages him in conversadon- He asks her 
if it were not at this shrine that the Duchess of MsB took 
refuge. The young woman answers with a kind of eager 
exaltadon, her words gradually riang from pro« to poetry. 
She tells the story of foe Duchess’s flight, adding wcain 
intimate touches which force the priest to ask abruptly, ’ Who 
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IS it chit is spealoDg to me ? ’ And eke girl, thuddeiing (£or 
ic is hateful to a gkosc to name icself)» answers: * Hazukaski 
ya I ] am the soul of the Duke Ferdioaiid’s sisCei» she that 
was once called Duchess of Maid. Love soil de$ my soul 
to the earth. Pray for mo, oh, pray for my release I' 

** Here closes the 6 rsc part of the play. In the second the 
young ghost, her meinoiy quickened hy the Pilgdm's prayeR 
. . . endures again the memory of her dnal hours. She 
mimes die acdon of kissii^ the hand, £nds it very cold. And 
fich successive scene of the torture is so vividly mimed that 
though it exiscs only in the ProtagoniiC*s brain, it is as real 
to the audience as if the figure of dead Antonio lay propped 
upon the stage, or as if the madmen were actually leaping and 
screaming before them. Finally she acts the scene of her 
ovm e^tecutioo: 

Heaven^gates are not so highly arched 
As princes’ palaces; they ^t enter there 
Must go upon dieir knees. ( 5 /ie knetls.) 

Come, violent death. 

Serve for mandragoia to make me sleep ! 

Go tell my brothers, when 1 am laid out, 

They then may feed in quiet. 

(^he rinks her head and fclds her hands.) 

“ The chorus, taking up die word ’ quiet chant a phrase 
from die Lotus Sutra,' In the Three Worlds there is no quiet¬ 
ness or rest But the Pilgrim’s prayers have been answered. 
Her soul has broken its bonds ; is free to depart. The ghost 
recedes, grows dimmer and dimmer rill at last it vanishes 
from right.” ^ 

^ Waley, Ike Np Pkyt of Japm, pp. 
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In many respects the No resembled the Greek drama. First 
o£ all, there was the combioatioa of text, mtisic and dance. 
Secondly, both theatres used a chorus, although in the Ne the 
chorus never any part in the acQoc, confining itself to 
redtadons foe the pnndpal dancer when he is in the midst of 
his dance. Again, the NS uses masb, as did the Greek drama, 
but their use is restricted to the pnndpal dancer and his com¬ 
panions, especially when they take the pans of women. Mask¬ 
carving hs^ been considered an important art in Japan, and 
together with the gorgeous costumes, the masks add much to 
the visual beauty of the N 5 - In contrast, the scenery is bardy 
sketched, con^tmg usually of no more than an impressionistic 
rendering of the main oudiaes of the objects portrayed. The 
music, at least to a Western listener, is not of great disnnedon, 
very rarely rising to the level of melody, and most often lirde 
more than an accentuation of the declaimed or intoned word. 
A flute is played at important moments in the play, and there 
are several drums, some of which can serve to berghien the 
tension of the au^ence. The actual theatres in which the No 
plays are performed are small. Their most striking feacurea are 
the kashigakeri^ a raised passage-way leading from the actors' 
dreesiog-room through the audience to the stage, and the square, 
polished-wood stage itself. The audience rics on duee, or som^ 
only two, sides of the stage, which is covered by a roof 
of its own like that of a temple. The acton make their entrances 
through the audience, but above daem, and pronounce their first 
words before reaching the stage, an enremely effective way 
of introducing a character. 

The performances in a NJ theatre last about six hours. Five 
NS plays are presented in a programme, arranged as established 
in ie sixteenth century. The first play is about the gods, the 
secemd about a warrior, die chircLabout a woman, the fourth 

78,29 
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abouc a mad pcrioD, and the final play about deviU, or somecuncs 
a fiadvc piece. Each of the plays in the Nc rcpcctoty is classified 
into one of these groups, and the purpose of having this fixed 
programme is to achieve the eflect of an artisdc whole, with an 
introduction, development and climax. The third, or woman- 
play, is the most popular, but to present a whole programme of 
such plays would mar the total eSect as much, say, as having 
an I^an opera with five mad scenes sung by successive 
coloratura sopranos. 

The tone of the N& plays is serious, and often tragic. To 
relieve die atmosphere, the custom arose of having farces po 
formed in between the N5 dramas of a programme, often 
parodies of the pieces that they follow. It might be imagined 
that the alternation of mood from the tragic tone of the N 5 
to a broad frece and dien bach again would prove too great 
a wrench for the sensibilities of the audience. This is not merely 
a case of comic relief in the manner of Shakespeare, for the farces 
last almost as long as the serious parts, and often specifically 
deride diem. Sue the Japanese audiences have apparently 
enjoyed the very sharpness of the contrast between die two 
moods. 

On the whole, however, the humour of die Japanese farces 
is not very inceresong to us, and when a Wesrem reader thinks 
of the N 5 theatre, it will be of the tragedies. What are the 
qualifies most to be admired in these works ? There is first 
of all the poetry, This is written in alternating lines of 7 and $ 
syllables, like most other Japanese verse, but in the plays attains 
he^hts otherwise unknown in the language. The short verses 
are somefimes miracles of suggestion and sharp imagery, but, 
at least for a Western reader, lack the sustained power of the 
gieatet poetry. The NS provides a superb framework for a 
Carnatic poM. It is in some ways an enlarged equivalent of the 
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djiy haiku, poctraying only the moments of greatest intenaty 
so as CO suggest ^ rest o£ the drama. Like the haiku also, the 
Nd has two elements, the interval between the Urst and second 
appearance of the prindpal dancer serving die function of the 
break in the haiku, and the audience having to supply die link 
between the cwo. Somedmes there is also the intersecdon of 
the momeotary and the timeless which may be noted in 
many haiku, Tims, for example, in die first part of the play 
Kumasaiea, a aavelling pnesc meets the ghost of the robber 
ICumasaka, who asks to pray for die spirit of a person whom, 
he will not name. Later chat night the priest sees the robber 
as he was in former days, and the robber rehearses the dream- 
stances of his death in impassioned verse, ending : 

“ Oh, help me to be bom to happiness." 

(Kumasaka entrtats the Priest with joUei hands.) 

The cocks ate crowii^. A whiteness glimmers over the sight. 
He ha hidden under the shadow of the pine-trees of Akasaka, 
(Kumasaka kites ks/ace with his left d«w.) 

Under the shadow of the pine-ttees he has hidden himself away.* 

In dus play the meeting of the priest and robber is fbtttncous, 
^ the happening of a moment, but the desperate struggle of the 
robber to escape from his past into the path of salvation goes 
on and on. 

Behind these plays, as behind the haiku, were the teachings 
of Zen Buddhism, whose greatest indueoce is probably found 
in the form of the No its^f—the bareness of the lines of the 
diama, and foe sisnplidty of the stage and secs. These ceachix^, 
which inspired so much of Japanese literacure and art in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, probably came to the N? 
largely with Kanami and Seami, who were closely assodaced 
i Waley, The Ni PUtyt pf Japan, p. xol. 
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witli the coufc of the shoguns, whkh was deeply influ enced 
by Zen masters. The use of Zen ideas cakes various forms in 
the plays, hi most of them the secondary character (the wakC) 
is a priest, and sometimes he uses the language and ideas of Zoi 
Buddhism. In the play Soioha Kemaehi, one of the greatest, 
it is the poetess Komachi who voices the Zen doctrines, rather 
than the priests. She declares, confounding them: 

“ Nothing is real. 

Between Buddha and Man 

t no disdncdon, but a seeming of diference planned 
For the welfare of the humble, the ill-instructed, 
Whom he has vowed to save. 

Sin itself may be the ladder of salvation." 

(CAanis) So she spoke, eagerly ; and the priests, 

" A saint, a saint is diis decrepit, outcast souL" 

And bending theft heads to the ground, 

Three times did homage before hcr,^ 

The same play contains some of the most beaudful lines of 
the cadre body of No plays. This is the story of the poetess 
Komachi, who when young was noted foe her beauty and for 
the cruelty the showed to her lovers, hi the play she is a hag, 
abandoned by the world, who suffers for her cruelty of former 
days. The chorus recites of her : 

The cup she hdd at the feast 

Like gentle moonlight dropped its glint on her sleeve. 

Oh how fell she from splendour. 

How came the white of winter 

To crown her head ? 

Where are gone die lovely locks, double-twined, 

* Waky, bJo Piayr p. 1$$. \ 
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The coils of jci ? 

Lack whisps, scant curU wither cow 
On wilwd flesh; 

And twin-arches, moth-bcowa tinge no more 
With the hue of ht hills. “ Oh cover, cover 
From the creeping light of dawn 
Silted seaweed locb that of a hundred yean 
Lack now but one. 

Oh hide me frem my shame.*’ ^ 

It is sudi poetry as this, and the hard and formal scructuxe 
of the plots, which have most attracted Western teadcis to the 
N 6 . Yeats, in esplaining why he had adopted the form of the 
for his series of plays on Irish legends, declared, " It is sarural 
that I go to Asia foe a stage-convention, for more formal faces, 
for a chorus that has no part in the action ... A mask will 
enable me to substitute for the face of some commonplace player 
. . . the flue invention of a sculptor. A mask ... no matter 
how dose you go is soil a work of arc . . . and we shall not 
lose by staying the movement of the features, for deep feeling 
is expressed by a movement of the whole body.” ‘ In the 
poetry itself, as revealed to him in ccanslanon, Yeats discovered 
patterns of symbols which also attracted him greatly. But not 
even in Walcy*s fine translations can the full power of die poetiy 
of the NS be revealed, and judgments on its quality must be 
based on the originals. 

In the styles used in the Np plays we have anofiier parallel 
with the Greek theatre. There is a marked diflerenco in the 
lai^uage of quiet and emotionally important scenes, a difierence 
like that between the iambics and the choral songs of a Greek 

»lWrf„ pp, xj6-7, 

^ Yeats, merodoction re Certain NohU Piayt of Japan, p. vij. 
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drami. The quiet scenes are in prose which muse have been 
very close co die colloquial of the tune, bur the poetry of the 
sung parts is of eseraordinary complexity and diihculcy. It 
abounds in allusions and puns, and espedally in the iuhe- 
Jtoiobe or “pivot-words" already discussed above.^ As an 
example of ^ poetry of a No play, we may consider a short 
passage &om Matsukaze, written by Kanami and revised by 
$eami. This is the story of two fisher-girls, Matsukaze and 
Murasamc, who long ago m the past were bcfiicndcd by a 
nobleman banished to dieir lonely shore. In the first part of 
the play a travelling priest asks shelter at their house afrer seeing 
them dip water from the sea. He discovers their identides, and, 
in the second part, Mauukaae, the chief dancer, appearing in 
the hunting-clodk left behind by the nobleman, enacts their 
story. During one part of her dance the chorus recites for her: 

okifiski wakaJe Awake or asleep, 

makun ycri From my pillow 

ate yori koi no And in my footsteps 
semekureha Love pursues me. 

smukau nmida ni Helpless, in teats 

fitshi shizumu 1 fad and sink 

kero ze itanashiki O sorrowful. 

This passage depends for its full efiect on the recognition of 
an allusion and on a “ pivot-woed The allusion is to a poem 
in the CelUoion of Andent and Modem Poetry of 905 a.d. r 

mekura yori From my pillow 

aio yori koi no And from the foot of the bed 

semekifreba Love comes pursuing. 

xmu koia nami zo .What am I to do ? 

lokorteka ni oru TU stay in the middle of the bed. 

1 See above, p. $. 
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The dliuion to this gay poem m a moment of ex tr e m e distress 
is a psyehologically cfTecth'e device ; a ^mihr use ofincongruous 
poetry is found in Ophelia's mad scene, and, in our ovm day. 
in Tkt Waste Land, where Eliot qnotes Ophelia's “good night, 
ladies, good night, sweet ladies, good night, good n^c ", ^cer 
a sordid lower-class scene. 

The “ p!voc-word “ in the passage I have deed is one of the 
best, a splendid example of the use of this device. The words 
umukala nmi mean “helpless" ; by addition of the syllable 
“ ia". we got the word nmida, “tears". Thus the bridge 
is made between the helplessness of the girl and her tears, die 
meaning sbi^mg imperceptibly from one image to the other. 

It may be wondered to what degree su^ passages were 
intelligible to the audience. Arthnx Waley has contended that 
general tamiliari ry with the old poems, eapedally in the form 
of songs, must have made compr^iension far more general than 
wc might suppose, Nevertheless, it is true that the No increas¬ 
ingly became die pastime of die court aristocracy, the group 
beat ttained in recognizing poetic allusions and feats of verbal 
dexterity. The middle and lower classes had to wait until die 
end of the sixteenth century for forms of theatrical entertaia- 
ment which were designed primarily for their tastes. These 
new forms included the kabuki, a modernized, expanded, and 
rather debased form of the No, and the jdruri, or puppet theatre, 
in my opinion a for more important literary medium. Japan 
is for foom being the only country in which the puppet theatre 
has a long history, but elsewhere it is seldom considered a very 
exalted form of art. The puppet-plays produced in Europe are 
usually either adaptations of plays origznally whrtec for acton, 
or else are ttifies calculated to d^ht or amuse by their ic^enuity. 
In Japan the puppet theatre has been a serious medium 
for creative artists; m fact, th^ greatest Japanese dcamamt. 
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Oiikarnttsu (i«53-l7a5), wrote all of his &mow pbys for the 
puppeo, and even today, when this theatre has Men radier out 
of ^uhik favour, it remains at an arnstic level probably un¬ 
equalled by die theatre of living actors. 

The j 5 r«ri would have been impossible widiout the N? before 
it, even though the methods of the two are in some ways so 
dissirnilar. The tradition of masks made it easier fbt audiences 
to accept the expressionless faces of the puppets, and the chorus 
reciting for a N? dancer led tlie way » a chanter delivering lines 
for voiceless puppets. Indeed, in its early days the; 5 rori vns 
not only easiet to understand, but more realistic than the NS. in 
spite of the Mt dut the puppets were rather crudely made. 
This is indicated by the account we possess of a performance of 
1647. A philosopher visited a dicatre where he saw wooden 
puppets dressed as “ men, women, monks or laity, iramoruU, 
soldiers, horsemen and porters. There were dancers and 
mmidans who beat time with Ms and drums. Some l«p: 
about and some rowed boats and sang. Some had been killed 
in batdc, and their heads and bodies were separattd. Some were 
dressed in the clothes of the gentry. Some shot arrows, some 
waved Sticks, and some raised flags or bore aloft parasols. 
There were dragons, snakes, birds, and foxes that carried ^e 
in thftr tails, at which all the specutors marvelled. ... The 
puppets were just as if diey were alive.’'' Certainly this per¬ 
formance sounds mote lively than a NS tragedy, with its gloomy 
poetry and slowly executed dancing. The tricks of the pupp«- 
operatof, such as having fire in the foxes’ tails as in Japanese 
ghost stories, were undoubtedly meant to capture the interest 
of the audience by their realism. The philosopher declared that 
the puppets seemed to he alive. However, although such fodle 
realism undoubtedly appealed to the audiences, it was rgccted 
t Quoted in Kecfi^ Ib< BOtUj of Coxinga, p- so. 
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by all liic men who concributed importantly to eke advance of 
die art of the puppet dieatre, and the history of the de 7 elop> 
nient of this art might almost be made in terms of seeps away 
from realism. Take, for mscance, the todmique of handling 
the puppeu. At hrst the operators were hidden in such a 
way that the audience could see only the puppets, which were 
either manipulated by strings from above, like our snariooettes, 
or, more commonly, held up from below by an operator with his 
hands inside the puppet’s body. The chanter was also con¬ 
cealed, to increase the illusion that it was the puppet who was 
acting and talking by himself. As time went on, however, the 
size of the puppets increased until they were about twe^thirds 
that of the operators, and various developments made it necessary 
for three men to work each of the important pupp^ figures. 
This diey did in fuU view of the audience. The chanter also 
e m e rged from his place of eoncealmem. When we see pictures 
of the puppet theatre with the diree men clad in biight or sombre 
costumes standing beside each puppet and the row of musicians 
seated to the fide, it seems impossible that any semblance of 
dramatic illusion could be preserved. Why, we may wonder, 
did a great dramatist like C^iikamatsu, who had already written 
successful plays for actors, choose this unlikely form, and why 
did the Japanese public, for at least a century, find the puppet 
theatre more enjoyable than any other ? The answer may be 
found in the fact that although in Europe the attempt has been 
to make puppets seem as lifelike as possible, in Japan acton 
to this day imiute the movements of puppets. It was only by 
turning its back on reahsm, as die Nd before ic had also done, 
that the puppet theatre could achieve its high dramadc purpose. 
The best European manonectes are almost human. This means 
that the more proficient the operators get the less point there is 
in having, marionettes, except as a pure execdse in manual 
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dtsieriry. In dcprivuig die marionectes of iheir unreality, tLey 
foifut every artbdc possibility. As Yeats said, " all imaguiative 
art keeps at a distance, and this distance once cbosen must be 
fiiroly held against a pushing worid This is the secret of the 
Nd and the puppet theatre. By keeping us at a distance &om 
the stage the Japanese dramatisB admit us to dieir special domain 
of art. ^^hat the puppet theatre can m ean to a sensitive Western 
observer, is reveal^ by this statement of the French poet Paul 
Claudel: “ The living actor, whatever his talent may be, always 
bothers us by admixing a foreign element into the part that he 
is playing, something ephemeral and commonplace ; he remains 
always a man in di^uise. The marionette, on the ocher liand, 
has no other life or movement but that which it draws from the 
action. It comes to life with the story. It is like a shadow that 
one resusdeaCe by describing to it all it has done, which little 
by little &om a memory becomes a presence. It is not an actor 
1^0 is speaking ; it is a word which acts. The creature made 
of wood is the embodiment of the words spoken for it ... By 
other means the Jorufi arrives at the same result as the No.’** 

It is not really to be wondered at, in view of the e^t Claudel 
describes, that Chikamatsu preferred to write for the puppet 
theatre. It appears that he wanted first of all a dramatic form 
which would free him from the liberties taken with his texts 
by actors, who regarded their parts merely as vehicles fot the 
ezhibidon of thdi special talents. His understanding of the 
potentialities of the puppet st^e convinced him riiat he could 
better entrust his plays to dolls than to human beingi. But 
Chikamatsu was well aware that the puppet theatre required 
a spedal type of writing. He said, "JSruri differs fiom ether 
forms of fiction in that, since it has primarily to do with puppets, 

* Claudel, mooduaion to Cortiriiuiion i FSfvJe At 7 Ti 4 Art its ^gits, 
pp. ?di-sv. (Quoted io Eecse, p. pj.) 
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the texts muse be alive and filled Tvith action. Because jSmfi 
is performed in cheatres that operate ia close competidon with 
chose of the kahuki, whidi is the an of living actors, the author 
must impart to lifeless wooden puppets a variety of emotions, 
and attempt in this way to capture ioceresc of die audience.’* 
That Chikamacsu had mastered the requirements of the puppet 
theatre was demonstrated by the series of plays he wrote between 
17OJ and 172^. the most brilliant period in the history of the 
jortfri. 

There muse have been in Cbikanuisu’s day critics who 
believed that realism vras the one thing most to be sought by 
dramadsts and producers. ChikamaQu understood chat realism 
ran counter to the arc of the puppet theatre and the kabuki as 
welh aa the following account of one of his conversations 
dememstrates. 

“ Someone said. ‘ People nowadays will not accept plays 
they are realistic and well reasoned out. There are 
many things in the old stories which people will not now 
tolerate. It is dius that such people as kabuki acton are con¬ 
sidered skildd CO the degree tlut £eix aetbg resemble reality. 
The first consideration is to have the retainer in the play 
resemble a real retainer, and to have the daimyo bok like 
a real daimyo. People will not stand for the childish nonsense 
they did in the past* Chikaniatsu answered, 'Your view 
seems like a plausible one, but it is a theory which does not 
take into account the real methods of art. Art is something 
which lies in the slender margin between the teal and the 
unreal. Of course it seems desirable, in view of the current 
taste for realism, to have the retainer in the play copy the 
gestures and speeds of a real retainer, but in that case should 
a real retainer of a daimyo put rouge and powder on bis face 
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like an actor ? Or, would it prove entertaining if an actor, 
on the grounds that real retameca do not make up their faces, 
were to appear on the stage and perform, with his beard 
growing w^ and his head shaven ? This is what I mean 
by the slender margin between du real and the unreal. It 
is unreal, and yet it is cot unreal; ic is real, and yet It is not 
real. Entertainment lies between the two. 

“ ‘ In this connecdon. there is the story of a certain court 
lady who had a lover. The two loved each ocKet very 
passionately, but the lady lived far deep is the women’s palace, 
and the man could not visit her quarters. She could see him 
therefore only very rarely, &om between the cracks of her 
screen of state at the court. She longed for him so desperately 
thaf she had a wooden image carved of the man. Its appear* 
an ce was not like that of any ordinary doU, but did not difier 
in any patdcle from the man. It goes without saying that 
die c^our of his complexion was perfectly rendecM ; even 
the pores of his skin were delineated. The openings in bis 
ears and nostrils were ^shioned, and daerc was no discrepancy 
even in the number of teeth in the mouth. Since it was made 
with the man posing beside it, the only difference between 
the man and this doll was the presence in one, and the absence 
in the other, of a soul. However, when the lady drew the 
doU close CO her and looked ac ic, che exactness of the repro- 
duedon of the living man dhlled her, and she felt unpleasant 
and rather frightened. Court lady diac she was, her love was 
also and as she found it distressing to have the doll 

by her aide, she soon threw it away- 

* In view of this we can see diae if one makes an exact 
copy of a living being, even if it happened to be Yang Kud-fd, 
one will, become disgusted with it Thus, if when one paints 
an image or carves it of wood there are, in che name of aidsdc 
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licence, some stylized pails in a work otherwise resembling 
the real form ; this is, af^ all, what people love in an. The 
same is true of literary composioon. While bearing lesemb- 
lance to the ordinal, it should have stylization: this makes it 
art, and is what delights men’s minds. . . * 

In hii puppet-plays Chikamatsu knew exactly how to keep 
within the slcnda margin between reality and unreality. In 
his most popular work, The BattUs of Coxinga, there are scenes 
of horror which are tolerable to the audience only because of 
riie stylization afforded by the puppets; if it were believed for 
one moment that these events were actually taking place in the 
theatre, only a person with a very stror^ stomach could bear 
them. On the other hand, Chikamatru could induce a suspen¬ 
sion of disbelief with the same means, thus producing an ^ct 
of reality widun basic unreality. (The suspensioo of disbelief 
is, of course, nothing new to Western audiences.) For example, 
in The Battles of Cexinga there is a fight between the hero and 
a tiger. Such a scene is unconvincing in print, and would be 
ludicrous Oft the stage, where the spectator would be consdous 
of the two men inside die dger ^Vin, and could not take seriously 
the hero*$ wrestlings with so ungainly a creature. Such a 
spectacle would be unreal without the admixtuce of the teal 
Chikamatsu insisted on. In the puppet theatre, however, 
the tiger is no less realistic than the hero, and there is no reason 
why a spectator who accepts the initial uniealicy of a puppet 
perfbrmii^ as a man should be unable to accept a puppet tiger 
as welt Thus, in the same play the puppets could bring 
unreality to a scene which would otherwise be too painful to 
watch, or reality to a scene which would otherwise maely be 
comical. In neidier case is the efiect achieved mther reality or 

* Quoted in Kctng, pp. 9 j^ 
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tfn m liyy, but that in'-b«tw««i state that Chikanutcsu sought or 
that Yeats meAM when he spoke of the distance that imaginative 
art kept &om the audience. 

The puppet theatre, as might be deduced from the above, is 
an extremdy demanding meditim. As long as the texts of the 
plays are &rs>iate, their value is enhanced by having them per¬ 
formed by puppets which are, as Claudel said, the embodiment 
of the words. However, the faults in any second-rate play 
become all too apparent under such treatment. It is like having 
a company of actors whose exclusive concern is to pronounce the 
line of a play perfectly, without any attempt at interpreation or 
diaracterizaticm, thus suppressing their own pcrsonallces for the 
sake of the texts. If ie plays thus being performed are by 
Shakespeare, they may well gain a great deal, but most plays 
will not stand up to such treatment. This is always true of the 
puppet theatre, for none of the charm or individual talent of the 
accomplished actoi can save the faulty text 

The texts of Chikamatsu*s plays, masterpieces diough some 
of them are, do not always read very well because they were 
designed with the spedal requiremeDts of the puppet stage in 
mind. In contrast with the muted world of the NS drama, 
we find elaborately framed speeches and descriptive passages, 
well suited to puppet performance. However, Chikamatsu 
wrote not only heroic plays like Th of Coxinga, but also 

domestic tragedies based on inddencs of contemporary life. 
The principal characters of these plays are from the middle and 
lower classes—merchants, clerks, bandits, prostitutes. Although 
these axe unmistakably puppet-plays, die subjects and the texts 
lend themselves far more readily to adaptatioa by actors than 
those of the heroic plays, as may easily be Imagined. A battle 
beeween a man and a tiger can scarcely be made credible on a 
normal stage, but the tragic stocy of the love of a debt-riddeo 
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tradesman foe a pcosiirute, when performed by accors, can 
acquire additional pathos by reducing the distance between tbe 
audience and the character. The danger here U that the appetite 
for realism will be whetted by this first concession, and that the 
poetic dialogue will be replaced by more natural ” prose, chat 
the conventional dramatic usages such as the journey of the two 
loven will be suppressed; in short, that the play as conceived 
by Chikamatsu will disappear in favour of a work possessing 
tile land of realism he so deplored. 

In Chikamatsu's own day, the most popular of his works by 
fax was The Battles of Coxinge, one of his most unagiaative 
creations. It Is estimated that it was seen by 240,000 people 
at one theatre alone during the 17 months of its run— 
tiiis in a dry whose population did not exceed 300,000. The 
pby was imitated by various other writers, and in due course it 
was adapted for use by actors. But it was fionx about tbu time 
that the actors began to imitate the movements of the puppets, 
thus attempting to preserve some of the stylization. YcaC was 
fascinated when he saw a Japanese accot perform in this maimer, 
and noted In the stage direction to his own play At the Haufk's 
Well that all the persons of the work should suggest marionettes 
in cheir movements. 

The puppets eventually lost in popularity to the actors in 
Japan, although the art continues to be practised on a small scale, 
chiefly, like the NS, for theenj oyxnent of conno i sseurs. Compax* 
ir^ the two, the No is cleatiy more poetic, and altogether 
couched on a higher aesthetic plane the jSnai. It is nohle 
and remote—one might almost say Aeschylean. Or, to give 
an analogy drawn fiom Western music, the No is like the operas 
of Monteverdi or Handel—beautiful and expressive, but not 
particularly dramatic. The slow ruimlng and dancing which 
usually so weary the foreign viator to a N? performance have 
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the same fiinctioa as one of Handel’s long aiias; not to advance 
the action of the play, bnt to communicaw to us something 
more fV>an words alone can express about the character who is 
singing or dandng. Widi die yorwri we move to a world like 
that the operas of Gluck or Mozart. It is interesting, in this 
connection, that some of Mozart's earlier operas have success^ 
fully been performed with marionettes, and critics often say of 
Cost Fan TuUi, that it seems to have been written for them, 
In these operas, as in thcy&n<ri, there is a greater fusion of the 
words arid the music, a more obvious attempt to interest the 
audience in what will happen next. But there is soli a styliza<* 
non and a nobility which vanish in later operatic developments, 
just as t hese qualities in j^uri tended to disappear in the kabuki 
Thus, Burydi«, insisting that Orpheus turn around to look at 
her, remains and beautiful, while Fticka arguing with 

Wotan in Valhalla is somehow commonplace, 

V/e need not push this parallel any further-^k is not an exact 
one in any case- Although the N 5 and theyjrBo plap can be 
appreciated folly only in performance, they are not merely the 
libretti of essendally musical productions. They arc works of 
poetic drama, and at a time when our playwrights seem ioctea^ 
ingiy to be turning to this medium, they may well fold help 
if not inspiration in the achievements of the Japanese theatre. 
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Thb novel has a longer liiicory in Japan than in any ocher 
country, and has somecunes attained heights rarely reached 
elsewhere. li is diiTiculc to say just when the fine Japanese 
novel was written, i£ only because the definition of the word 
“novel" itself is so uncertain. If we adopt some aririttary 
definition, such as f-alling any work of ficrion in prose over 
100 in ler^ch a novel, we may then say chat there are 
Japanese novels as fiir hack as the tenth century, and that the 
tradition has remained unbroken co this day. 

The Japanese novel had a double origio. There were first 
of all the anecdotes and tales such as are found in the earliest 
books. Many of these may have been passed down &om 
generation to generaiion as part of the national folklore, but 
riiere were also stories of Chinese and In^an origin, which, 
came in with the introduction of Buddhism. Such stories 
ranged in length fiom a few to a dozen or more pages, 
and, although their contents were highly varied, tales of the 
strange and miraculous predominated, as one might expect in 
view of the religious inspirarion of most of diera. 

These stories, often of a ^ncasric nature, furnished pare of 
the background for the novel. The ochec imponant source lay 
in Japanese poetry. I have mentioned the obscuricy of much 
Japanese verse. The shortness of the commonly used forms 
was such that, in the attempt to impart as much su^esdve 
power as possible, the poets often lefi out such obvious info 
madon as might be necessary fox the comprehension of thcar 
verses. This may have been the reason why so many of the 
early poems have short prose pre&ces describing the dreuzn* 
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stances under which diey were composed. Thus, if the preface 
says thac the verse was presenccd to a &iend about to depart 
on a sca-joumey, the words “ you may be tossed about ” pre¬ 
sumably refer to the modon of the boac» rather fhgn to any 
other possibility whidi the uneluddated words might possess. 
Sometimes the prefaces were longer than the poems they intr^ 
duce i we can see how it might happen that a poet, instead of 
conBning himself to the bare mention of Ivs wife’s death, or 
whatever else had occasioned a poem, would tell in the pre&ce 
about the love which the two had shared. The verse that 
followed then might be on the brevity of life, or any other 
suitable topic, the interest of the verse being increased by our 
knowledge of the particular dxcumstances under which it was 
written. In a similar manner, we can imagine how iu later 
rimes someone, finding the poems left by a famous writer, 
might attempt in editing them to give the backgrounds of these 
poems, either from stories he had heard about the poet, or &om 
his own intuitions. This may have been the origin of Talts 
^ Ire, a teoch-cencury work often attributed to Ariwara no 
Narihira. In this bock we have u$ episodes, each built around 
one or more poems. There is no unified conception behind 
these little stories, aidiough if we assume that the uiuiamed 
man who is the hero of most of them was Narihira himself, 
we may be able to consider The TaUs of be as & kind of Vila 
Nuova, with the prose parts serving as explanations for the 
poems. But the organiaanon of the book is so loose, and the 
connecGcn» berween the episodes so tenuous, thac no single 
narrative can be evolved, even of the kind which Shakespeare’s 
Sonnerr have somerimes Inspired. 

The subject-matter of the poem-tales (if so we may style 
works in the genre of The Taks of Ire) was drawn, unlike the 
fontastic tales, from ordinary life. Many of the episodes con- 
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cern some nobleman who, while bupring in a dhunt part of* 
the country, &Hs in love with a village girl, The style and the 
manner of incorporating the poems into the episodes is most 
easily revealed by a sertioa from The Tales of Ise such as the 
following one: 

“ There once lived a man in a remote village. One day, 
announcing to his beloved that he was going to the court 
for service diere, he took a fond leave of her and departed. 
For three years he did not return, and the lady, having In 
loneliness waited so long for him, finally consenttd to spend 
the night with another man, who had b^ very kmd to Let. 
That very night her old lover returned. When he kiocked 
at the door, asking her to unbolt it, she answered him through 
the door with this poem. ' For three years I waited in loii> 
liness, and just this night someone else is sharir^ my piEow.* 
He replied, * Try then co love him as much os 1 have loved 
you chroi^ all these years.’ With this poem he started 
away, but the lady call^ out, ' Whatever has happeced or 
not happened, my heart is still, as it was before, yours.' But 
che man did not tom back. Stricken with grie^ she followed 
after,him, but could not manage to catch up. Id a place 
where a clear stream flowed, she foil, and there with blood 
fiom her finger she wrote on a stone, ' 1 could not detain 
him—he went without a thought for me, and now shall I 
vanish.' Thus she wrote, and there she died.** 

If one reads just the fotir poems contained in this episode, 
one sees chat they narrate the endre story, although not so 
clearly as when supplemeoted by che prose description. It may 
have been originally by way of a commentary on the poems 
that die tales were composed. 

One of the early novels which most dearly shows che two 
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soutccs* the stiangc story and the poem-calc, is The Holhw Tree, 
a work of the tenth century- In the first part of the book is 
related the story of a musician who journeys to distant countries, 
as far even as Persia, in search of some magic wood with which 
to make lutes. After many curious adventures, the man finds 
the wood, but it is guarded by monsters. Only wch the aid 
of supernatural intcrvencioii is he able to carry any wood back 
to J^an to make his wonderful musical inscrumenls. The rest 
of tl^ part of The Hollow Tree is conceived in the fantastic vdn 
of the earlier shorwtorics- But in the second part of the novel, 
coDcemed mainly with an account of die Princess Atemiya and 
her suitors, we are taken into a fiu more realistic world, and 
the influeuce of the poem-calc is conspicuous- The Hollow 
Tree contains some 986 poems, which is almost as high a pro¬ 
portion as The Tales of he. It is a curious book in every way, 
representing an undigested sec of influences. But as it moves 
towards its close The Hollow Tree acquires considerable power, 
as if the author were gradually gaining confide n ce in the new 
literary medium. It is, in a sense, a history of the devdopment 
of the cariy Japanese novel. It has every fcatore of a missing 
link save that it is not missing. It afibrds us exactly the kbd 
of transidon which wc m^t have conjectured becwccn The 
Tales 0/ Be and TA< Tale of Ctnji, written about 1000 A.D. 

when die first volume of Arthur Waley’s translation of The 
Tale of Genji appeared in 1923, Western critics, astonished at 
its grandeur and at the unsuspected world which it revealed 
to them, searched desperately for parallels in more famihar 
bceraturc. The Tale of Genji was likened to Don Quixote, The 
DecameroTu, Oar^antua and Panta^ruel, Tom /on«, even to Le 
Motu ^'Afthur; in short, eo almost every major work of fiction 
with such notable exceptions as Moby Dtcfe. The relative 
suitability of such parallels will be clear after a brief con- 
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adecacon of the natute of the book, and of its author, Lady 

Murasaki. 

The Taie oj Qenji would seem to be a conspicuous eaKepdop 
to ouQy of the geaeralizadoiu X have made about the ^ualide 
ofjapanese literature. Far From bewg a work of cryptic brevity, 
it runs to some 2,500 pages m most editions. Older novels, 
such as The Nolhuf Tree, were quite long too, but the faultiness 
of tbdr construction generally resulted in the books falling into 
clearly defined and almost ind^eodeut segments. The TeU 
Oenji is not constructed in accordance with any Western norelist’s 
concepnon, but possesses rather the form of one of the hocbontal 
scrolls for whii Japan is femous. They often start with just 
a few figures, gradu^y develop into scenes of great complesdty 
and excitement, iod as gradually dwindle back into a cluster 
of men, then a horse, then, sJmost lost in the sust, a last solitary 
soldier. In is magnitude and its soreness of technique, The 
Tek of Cit^i is indeed excepdonal, yet the work is clearly the 
product of purely Japanese tradidons. It r e prcsenls the cul¬ 
mination of all that had gone before, and at die same time its 
central importance makes it the most typical as well as the 
greatest work of Japanese literature. It was a classic in its own 
day and, devotedly read and annotated by emperors and philo¬ 
sophers, as well as by all manner of ordinary people, ir has 
inspired a great deal of other literature and art When in the 
sevenreenth century an era of peace and prosperity followed 
centuries of terrible wars, it was to The Tele ^ Genji that the 
wealthy merchants rumed for the model of the life they wished 
CO enjoy, and novelists forgot six centuries of gloom in 
creating Genjis of their own. That the infiueiice of The Tek 
of Genji still survives, is evidenced by its great importance in 
iie work of Tanuaki. perhaps the leading Japanese novelise of 
our day. Now, thanlcs to Arthur Waley^s superb transladoji, 
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it is availab!« to Wescem rcadcR. who can now judge for them¬ 
selves whether it is not only the world’s first real novel, but 
one of its greatest. 

About the author of Th 7ak of Genji. Udy Murasab (c. 97 S- 
t 1025), we know few focts, but we fortunately still have her 
diary, whidi affords us intcicsdng inaghes into her character. 
She says of herself: 

" That I am very vain, resetved, unsociable, wanting always 
to keep people at a distance—that I am wrapped up in the 
study of andent stories, conceited, living all the tiinc in a 
poedcaJ world of my own and scarcely rcaliziug the existence 
of other people, save occasionally to make spiteful and 
depredatory comments upon tlicm—such is the opinion of 
me that most strangers hold, and tlicy are prepared to dislike 
me accordingly. But when they gee to know me, they find 
to their CMfcme soiprise chat I am kind and gentle—in fact, 
quite a different person from the monster they had imagined; 
« indeed many have afterwards confessed. Nevertheless, I 
know that I have been definitely set down at Court as an 
il^nacurcd censorious prig. Not that I mind very much, for 
I am used CO it and sec that it is due to things in my natuw 
which 1 cannot possibly change. The Bmpress has often told 
me that, though I seemed always bent upon not ^viog mys^ 
away in foe royal presence, yet she felt after a time as if she 
knew me more intimately chan any of the rest.* * 

We, coo, as we read The Tok of Genji, feel that we are Icaming 
a great deal about Lady Murasaki, cspedaJly in such aides as 

" You may think that many of the poems which 1 here 
repeat are not worthy of the talented characten to whom 

^TUTeUo/ Ortji. intfodualou by Waley. p. xr, 
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dicy are attributed. I can only reply that they were in every 
case composed upon the spur of the momecc, and the makers 
were no belter pleased with them ehan you are.” * 

She was undoubtedly a most elegant and sophisdcaced lady, 
aware of her genius as a novelist, and possibly incurring enmity 
for that reason. As a novelist, she stands without rival in her 
rime, but there were several other women v/ho were excep¬ 
tionally talented in poetry and cssay-wriiing. Indeed, it was 
an age of women writers, principally because the men prrierred 
to devote themselves to wridng in Chinese, leaving the women 
CO express the genius of the oxae in the native language. 

Th Tale ofGenji is a novel of a society, the extremely dviliied, 
perhaps even decadent court of tenth-century Japan. “We 
should not, however, be misled into imagining chat tady 
Murasald has given us a realistic portrayal of contemporary 
condiriona. Ratlicr, her novel is the erocarion of a wodd 
which never ^ulce exisced. She cells us that the events die 
describes occurred at some indefinite cime m the past, and hers 
was essenrially a romantic view of a now-&ded golden world. 
Even within the rime covered by the novel, we find an increas¬ 
ingly pessimisric tone, and when the hero, the peerless G«iji, 
di&, his successors are no more than likeable young men, no 
more, in &ct, than the kind of people who really did live ac 
the Japanese court. In ctus respect and many others the novel 
betrays an obsession widi the idea of time similar to that observ¬ 
able in much of Japanese poetry. The ^leodour and beauty 
that marked every aspect of the career of Prince Genji fade 
away. Even as he watches some parriculady graceful dancer 
or the blossoms filing from a lovdy tree, there is the ahnosc 
painful awareness that these things must pass. Or when, riding 


^ Ibid., p. 483. 
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in the country, Genji comes across some old paUce now over¬ 
grown with weeds, the sight stirs doubts within him about the 
iTugni£cent mausion he himself is building. And wlien, later 
in the book, the light suddenly fall< on the face of one of his 
old mistresses, and he realizes that to any eyes but his own she 
must seem no more than a middle-aged woman, the passing 
of time is given its sharpest expression, 

Although the novel is full of humour and charm, die pre¬ 
vailing impression Is one of sadness, in large part because of 
this umsience on the inexorable motion of time. Its beauty 
is like that of some of the paintings of Watteau, where we feel 
something perishable and painfully sad behind the exquisite 
scenes of ladies and ibeir lovers. The impression of sadness 
is so dominant that wc wonder what conccivahly could have 
made critics the work to Tam Jones or to The X^ecameron. 
Probably It was no more dian die la^e number of love-affairs 
created in the course of the noveL But what a difference 
between the women Genji courts and chose we find in Fieldu^ 
or Boccacdo I Whether they axe haughty like Aoi, or humble 
like Yugao, possessive hke Plokujo, or yielding like the Lady 
horn die Village of Falling Flowers, they are all possessed of 
an amazing d^ree of scnsidvify and delicacy. The sodecy of 
The Taie of Genji was of an almost unimaginable subdety. 
People constantly exchange remarks as obscure as any conver¬ 
sations in a novel by Henry James, and generally in poetry. 
Love-affairs, unlike the hearty adventures described in Tom 
Jones, usually involved more pain chan pleasure, as the lovers 
realized the impossibility of bong an entire world for one 
another. The conduct of the lov^affairs is excremely remote 
from any deaaihed in Western hooks. 1 : was never a matter 
of boy meets girl, if only because girl remained concealed ffom 
boy until they were on the terms of greatest intimacy. What 
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attracteid a man Co a woman might be hearing her play a musical 
instrumeht as he passed by bei quarters at oighc, or it might 
be a note in her handwriting of which he caught a glimpse, or 
it might be just her name. Any of these thii^s could persuade 
a man that he was madly in love with a woman, and cause him 
to pursue her unril she yielded, all this without ever having 
seen her except at night, or perhaps by the light of firdhes. 

The only Western book of which I am reminded in reading 
Tkt Tale of Cenji is Marcel Proust’s A la Reckenhe Temps 
Perdu. There are striking sunilarides of technique between the 
two works, such as that of casually mendonmg people or events, 
and only later, in a symphoiuc manner, developing thdi full 
meaning. But above such resemblances in manner there are 
the grand tVn»mp< common to the two. The subject of both 
novels is the splendours and decline of an aristoexade society, 
and in both the barons are noted less for their hunting and 
Bshing for their surpassing musical abfljdes, thdt flawless 
caste and their brilliant conversation. These were snobbish 
societies, extremely sensitive to pedigree and rank. In The 
Tale of Geryi, for instance, the young princess who is being 
reared as a iuture empress is shocked be^ud words when the 
truth, carefully concealed from her until that moment, is dis¬ 
closed that she was bom in tbe country and not m the capital! 
tc is as if the Duchesse de Guermantes discovered that she had 
been bom in some industrial suburb! In both novels, also, 
there is an overpowering interest in the passage of time and 
its effects on society. Proust is Bi crueller chan Lady Murasald 
in describing how, with the passage of time, Mme. de Vill^ 
parish, for whom fortunes were once squandered by her lovers, 
has become a wrinkled bsg, or how the odions Mme. Verdurin 
in time becomes Peincesse de Guenoantes. But if Murasaki is 
kinder, she is none die less insistent on the point—the dashing 
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yousg men become boriog and pompous state councUlors, the 
distinguished ladies become talkative old crones. With the 
figures in the novel she really cares for, however, she is more 
metdful, killing them off before they teach an unattraedve 
state. In contrast to Proust, who turns the glorious world he 
at first pictures into a misnable company of parvenus aud 
hideously aged aristocrats, MurasaH gradually dissolves her 
society into the empty spaces of licr painting, leaving only a 
reduc^ figure here and there to show how great a Oing-off 
there has bccu. 

Murasaki gave lict views ou the art of the uovd in a famous 
passage in The Tfik oj Genji. Genji, discovering one of the 
courc-ladics deeply engrossed in reading a romance, at first 
teases her, then continues: 

" ‘ As a maner of fact I think &r better of this art than 
I have led you to suppose. Even its practical value is im¬ 
mense. Without it what should we know of how people 
lived in the past, from the Age of the Gods down to the 
present day? For history-books, such as the Chronicles of 
Japan, show us only one small corucr of life ; whereas these 
di^es and romances which [ see piled around you contain. 
1 am sure, the most minute information about all sorts of 
people’s private affairs. . . .’ He smiled, and went on: 
‘ But I have a theory of my ovm about what this art of the 
novel is, and how it came into being. To begin with, it 
does not simply consist In the author’s telling a story about 
the adventures of some other person. On the contrary, it 
happens because die storyteller s own experience of men and 
th^gs, whether for good or ill-^ot only what he has passed 
through himselfi but even events which he has only wimessed 
or been told o£»has moved him to an emotion so pasaonate 
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that he can oo loiter keep ic shut up ia his heart. Again 
and again someclung in his ovm life or in that around him 
will seem to the writer so important that he cannot bear to 
let it pass into oblivion. Tliete must never come a tune, 
he feels, when men do not know about it. That is my view 
of how this art arose. 

“' Clearly then, it is no part of die storyteller’s craft to 
describe otJy what is good or beautiful. Sometimes, of 
course, virtue will be his diemc, and ho may then make 
such play with ic as he will But he is just as likely to have 
been smick by numerous examples of vice and folly in the 
world around him, and about them he has exactly die same 
foelings as about the pre-eminently good deeds which he 
encounters: diey arc important and must all be garnered 
in. Thus anything whatsoever may become the subject of 
a novel, provided only that it happens in this mundiic life 
and not in some faindand beyond our human ken.* ” ^ 

The ideas in this passage are so familiar to us because of the 
works of modem writers, particularly Proust, that we cannot 
perhaps uamediately see how extraordinary they actually are. 
Clearly, neither the strange story nor the poem-tale, the two 
fbrerunnen of the Japanese novel, attempted to ^ve us any 
coherent idea of the past in a desire to preserve it from oblivion. 
Nor, for that matter, do we find any such intent in TheDeemiron, 
Tom Jones, nor in many othtt* European novels before the 
nineteenth century- To tell a good story in such a way as 
to keep the reader’s artwdon from page to page is an essential 
feature of every novel, but to make this story the vehicle for 
one’s own thoughts, one’s own memories and impressions, one s 
own feeling for the past, seems a strikingly modem method- 

» The Tflir «f Getiji. pp- 501-1. 
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Again, tbe dispassionate aecepcanee of all macenal, whedur 
good deeds ot bad ones, with no attempt at dra^ving a moral 
from them, is also an e^ccepdonally advanced idea, especially 
£br Japan, where it was shortly to be buried for many centuries. 

It is when looking at Thi TaU of Genji in its historical sur¬ 
roundings that we feel most keenly its unique charm for us. 
We do not stand at a suffidendy great distance from the world 
and dme of Proust to know what finally happened to the kind 
of people he described, but the melancholy fiM of the Japanese 
court sodecy is the subject of many of the novels of tbe twelfth 
CO fifteenth centuries. The most ftimous of them, The TaU of 
the Heike, begins: 

“ In the sound of die bell of the Gion Temple echoes the 
impermanence of all things. The pale hue of the flowers of 
the teak-tree show the truth that they who prosper must 
fail. The proud ones do not last long, but vanish like a 
spring-night's dream- And the mighty ones too will perish 
in the end, like dust before the wind." 

This is the mood of the times which succeeded Murasaki*$. 
less rban a century after she finished The TaU of Genji with 
its picture of the most elegant society ever known, the country 
was com by dvil wars. The lovely capital was wasted by fires, 
plagues and fiusines. ft was at one point decided to abandon 
tbe old dty, and a boy emperor was taken of to a miserable 
moimtain village. In such terrible times many men turned to 
religion for comfort In The TaU of Genji religion plays quite 
an important part too, a teli^on which finds expression in 
pagesaniry, great ceremonies in which thousands of priests 
paxtidpate or in the marvellous variety of Buddhist art created 
for those who sought to «btaio merit by rich donations to the 
church. The Buddhism of the centuries following Lady 
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Murasaki was esscndally a pessimistic religion. Sojue sects 
preached the doctrine chat the world had entered its last dtgater^ 
ate days, and that the. only course left open for the religious 
man was to flee the world altogether and live as a berrut in 
the mountains. Salvation could he gained by murmuring one 
simple phrase rafliet by costly rituals. The beaudfuj 
temples were left to rot, or were broken up for flrewood by 
the suflerers from wars and natural disasters. At the end of 
the twelfth century a military dictatorship was established 
which, in one guise or another, lasted undl 1 858 .and perhaps 
longer. For much of this long penod it was the soldier, and 
not the arbtocrat, who flgured most importantly in Japanese 
novels. The generals whose chief occupation in The TaU 0/ 
Gatji seemed to be blending perfumes, gave way to men who 
slept with dtdi swords by cheit pillows. 

The quality of many of the novels of the period is perhaps 
best suggested by a flagmeatary little story which, scHcdy 
speaking, does not belong to any novel at all. It is, however, 
typical of many of the episodes in such works as The TaU o/ 
ihe Heike. It is called The Tale of Tohiaku 

“ Wheu Yoshimitsu was serving ai Captain of the Guards, 
word reached him in the c^tal chat his elder brother, the 
Governor of Mutsu, had attacked the rebellious barons. He 
asked leave of the court to depart flom the capital, and when 
this permission was refused, ceodeced his resgnadon as Captain 
of the Guards. Slingmg his bowscring>bag by his nde, he 
code out of the capital towards die flghting. 

“Just this side of Eagami, in the province of Omi, a man 
wearing a dark-blue unlined hunring-cloak and green trousers, 
with a strapless visor pulled down over Hs &ce, rode up 
behind Yoshimitsu, whipping and uigh^g hh pony forward. 
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Yoshimitsu wa& at £nt distuibcd, but as tbe rider appcoacbed 
he could see that it was Toyohara Tokiaki. ‘ Why have you 
come here ? ’ Yoshimitsu asked. The boy did not answer 
the quesDOo, but said merely, ' I am going with you.’ 

Yoshimitsu attempted to dissuade him. ' It would make 
me very happy to have you with me, but the business which 
has taken me from the capital is very grave, and you would 
only be in the way if you came.’ Sue the boy would not 
listen to him, and insisted on following. Yoshimitsu could 
do nothing to change his mind, and thus dicy txavelled 
bother as fu as Asbigara Mountain in the province of 
Sagami. Here YosKimiisu drew up his horse and said, * That 
you have come thus fat in spite of my efforts proves how 
strong your determination is. However, it will be an ex* 
tremely di£culc matter to get through the barrier at this 
mountain. 1 shall spur on my horse and break through 
somehow, for ever since leaving the capital I have placed ^ 
no value on my life. But there is no sense in your conix^ 
any firchcr. Please cum back here.' But Tokiaki shll would 
not listen to him. 

No further word was said. Yoshimitsu understood then 
of what Tokiaki was thiiddng. leaving the road a litde, 
they headed through the fields to some shady tree. There 
Yoshimitsu cut away the underbrush and dismounted. He 
dien placed two shields on the ground, sat on one, and bad 
Tokiaki sit on the other. Putting all worldly thoughts far 
from his mind, he drew from hfr quiver a piece of paper ^ 
which he showed to Tokiaki. On it were two pieces of 
music in the Arabian mode written in the hand of Tokiaki’s I 
&ther, Totimoto. Voshiititsu had been a pupil of Tokhnoto 
and had learned from hinrthe secret of the arts of Hates and 
strings. Tokiaki’s frther having died before the boy was ten, 
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he had never caught him the scaet. Yoshimicu a^ed,' Do 
you have your Chinese fluie with you ? * ‘ Yes, it is here,' 
and he took ic &om his breast podtee. 

" ' You are already very good on che easy works. That 
must be why you were so determined to follow me.’ YosH- 
mltsu then taught the boy the two pieces. He said, * My 
mission is so grave a one, that 1 cannot reU if I shall survive. 
But If, one chance in a hundred, 1 do return to che capital 
1 hope I shall see you there. Nov/, your family has furnished 
the Court with musicians for mauy generadons, and are an 
essential part of it. That is why 1 want you to rerum to the 
capital and become a master of die art.’ When he had thus 
spoken, the boy yielded to reason and went back." 

This is the tone of the medieval novels. It is one of lone¬ 
liness, of single figures setong off for battle across landscapes 
which now seem desdeute of the fiowexing trees and ah the 
ocher charms they possessed some hundred yeata before. The 
music of The TaU of Goyi was principally that of the sweet- 
toned luce. In the period of civil wars that followed, the sad 
notes of a solitary £ute played by a soldier on some still battle 
field sound again and again in the hteracure, particularly the 
novels. Many of the latter are war-tales, each with its burden 
of glory and ashes. The one with the most accounts of bitter 
fighting and disasters is ironically called The Chronioles of GrnH 
Peace. In such books che narrative is occasioned chleHy by the 
doings of the principal historical ^ures of the dme. but there 
axe numerous digressions telling of the deaths of other brave 
men, or of the fleeting moments of pleasure they oyoyed. 

It would be misleading, however, to leave the impression 
that the medieval period, if $o we may call che ^venth to 
sixteenth centuries, was a time of unrelieved gloom. Both 
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the emperor’s court and that of the shogun knew years of 
prosperity, there continued co be a &irly considerable 
amount of poetry turned out at these courts which, restricted 
as it is to the ^iniJiar clicbds, scarcely shows chat changes had 
occurred s i nce the giodous days when Xady Murasaki wrote. 
But in the characteristic literary products of the period, such 
as the No plays and the linked-verse, we find die terrible sadness 
and loneliness which so mark fixe novels. Another feature of 
the literature of this dme was its deceotralizafion. In ^Ker 
days almost all of the important books were written in fixe 
capital by members of the aristocracy, but with the breakdown 
of the central government, and the retreat to hermitages and 
monasteries by many sensitive people, literature came to be 
written in distant pares of the realm, as well as at the courts. 
Such literature does not have local colour in any cheerful sense 
of the term, but refiects the loneliness and resignation of arose 
cut off ffom the poetry-making society. 

Id idoo a great battle was fou^ on the plains of Sekigahara, 
as a result of which the Tokugawa fiuuily gained supreme power 
in Japan. From that date until i8d8, this family exercised a 
role of generally benevolent birt increasingly ineffectual despot¬ 
ism. One of the results of the peace which the Tokugawa 
6mily esublishcd, was a general economic prosperity and, 
towards the close of the seventeenth ceocury, a great flaring-up 
of ail tbds of cultural activity. In the Add of the novel, the 
medieval tales of warfare or of the life of itineranc monks no 
longer suited the spirit of the tunes. The greatest novelist of 
the new age, and the first important personality in this field 
since the Lady Murasaki of some six centuries before, was 
Saikaku (1642-93). Ihe work with which be established his 
repuuriou as a novelist—he was already well known as a haiku 
poet—was The Man Who S^enl His Lift at Love-Making, a gay. 
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somctmie$ pornographic work which shows io many respects 
Saikaku’s indebcedn^ to The Tale ^ Genji. The characters 
o£ his novels are drawn for the most parr &om the merchant 
class, rather than &om the aristocracy or the ranks o£ the samurai. 
Most of his so-called novels are in reality short stories of vaded 
lengths based on the same general themes. Although the plots 
of these tales often show great invention, Sukaku’s outstanding 
qualities as a novelist ace his wit and style. He is often able 
with a single sentence to catch a man's character or to depict 
hb whole way of life. For example, in describing how one 
alen merchant never missed a chance to increase bis fortune, 
he says, “ Even if he stumbled he used the opportunicy to pick 
up for lighters.** Again, he says of this same man, 
*' Nothing delighted him more than watching over his daughter. 
When the girl grew into womanhood he bad a marriage-screen 
made for her and, since ho considered chat one decorated with 
views of Kyoto would make her restless to visit places she had 
not yet seen, and chat illusctations of The Tele of Cetsji or TA« 
Tales of Tst would encourage wantomiess in her mind, he had 
the screen painted with busy scenes of the silver and copper 
mines at Tada." These crcerpis arc from the Treasury of Japan, 
a collection of stories on the theme of how to make (or lose) 
a fortune- The heroes of these stories ace men who permit 
tiicmsclves no tartravagance, realizing that the way to wealth 
lie in meticulous care of the smallest details. When some 
young men visit the rich machant Fujiichi on the Seventh 
Day of the New Year to seek his advice on how to become 
millionaires, he at Erst has them kept waiting in bis sitting-room. 
Then; 


** When the three guests had seated themsdves the pounding 
of an earthenware mortar could be heard &om the kit^ien. 
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an^ the souad fell with pleasant promise on theit ears. They 
speculated oa what was in score £br them. One thought it 
would be mho soup and pickled whal&<kin. ' No/ said the 
second, ‘ as chis is our first visit of the New Year ic should 
be miso soup and rice-cakes.’ But the third, alter careful 
leficction, seeded firmly for miso soup and noodles. . . . 
Fujii^ then came into the room and talked to the three 
of them on the requisites for a succcssfiil career. Then he 
contduded, ‘ You have been talking with me since early in 
die evuiing, and you may think it high dme the supper was 
served. But one way to become a millionaire is noc to 
provide supper. The noise of d^ mortar which you heard 
when you first arrived was the pounding of starch for the 
paper covers of the great ledger.' ” * 

Not all of Saikaku's stories arc as humorous as this one. but 
even in his accounts of women who go mad for love, or of 
young men put to death for crimes of which they were innocent, 
the author maintains a detachment fiom the story which may 
remind us of Finding in Tom Jow. At every point he contrives 
to show the comic features of an apparently serious tale. His 
books and those of other novelists of the time are sometimes 
called ukiyo literature. Ukiyo is a term which formerly had 
been used in the sense of dio “ sad world but, by taking 
another meaning of the word uki, uksyo came at this rime to 
mean “ the fioadng world”. This was the perfect descriprion 
of the new society. Change, which bad formerly been con¬ 
sidered a sad phenomenon, as expressed in tlie falling of the 
cherry-blossoms or the scattering of the autuovi leaves, now 
came to stand for all that was most desirable. Bveryone wanted 
to be up to date, and novelty was the goal not only of the 

^ From an unpublished emulation by G. V. Sugea, 
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writers of popular fiction, bur of such eminently rcspecuble 
people as the poet Basho. A frequent modf in the arc of the 
time is of waves, the most dramacically changing of fonns. 

The fleering pleasures of life were more prized than the eternal 
values whiSi die medieval recluses had sought. In thdi desire 
to rccapeore the pleasures of the day. the writers and arrisQ 
somcrimes went far beyond the bounds of decency, and fioni 
time CO tune the government adopted measures against pomo- 
graphic works. But in a society whece die licensed quarters 
were the centre of artistic life, and their denizens the subjects 
of most novels, plays and prints, it was perhaps too much to 
demand any reticence in calling a spade a spade. 

The humour in the novels of the late seventeenth and eigh- 
tcendi centuries is apt to be topical, and much has therefore 
perished, leaving us with lilde mote chan an impression of die 
viuJicy and rest for Uvii^ of the authors. So much cannot be 
said of the writings of Bakin (i 7 d 7 -t« 4 S). die last major novelist 
before the Mdji Restoration of 1868. Bakin, in reaction to 
the imroocaiicy of the novels of his immediate predecessors, 
declared that the purpose of his books was to encourage 
virtue and reprimand vice ". This he did in an immense bulk 
of writing, much of which is quite unreadable today. BaJan 
not only wrote original novels, but also adapted some of the 
more famous Chined works in this form. Up to his time, 
the influence of the Chinese novel had been very slight in 
Japan, which was a most fortunate thir^. Although Chinese 
influence was the essential factor in the development of many 
aspects of Japanese culture, in Hicrature it often proved haroiM, 
unless thoroughly digested- Anything written in Japan in 
direCT imitation of Chinese models, however highly vflued it 
may have been in its day, is now compldely dead Those 
contemporaries of Lady MurasaH who prided themselves on 
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cbeir poems asd essays in Chinese are cow quite fo^oiceQ, 
and the least incereadog poem is any of the famous anthologies 
of Japanese verse has probably been cead more often than the 
best poem in the Chinese manner. Bakin’s novels, to the 
degree that they are derivative &om Chinese precedents, are 
already fading into oblivion, even diough fifty years ago he 
was considered by most Japanese to be the greatest of their 
novdists. 

It is hard to give any idea with mere extracts of what Bakin 
is like, because die whole effttt of his artistic method was 
achieved by drowning the inadequacies in the plot with a flood 
of beaudfol words. The closest approximation to his style is 
perhaps obtained in the highly inaccutate Victorian translation 
of the novel entitled Tht Myon Shimng Through a Clffui-Rift 
on a Rainy Night. The boy Tajikichi has just shot a hawk, 
and now rather regrets killing the bird. His sister speaks first. 

* Ah 1 ’ sadly ejaculated Taye ; then, ooddng the scroll, 
added, ‘ What is ihat tied to its leg ? ’ 

“ Her brother cut the silk cord, and, seeing the seal, 
exclaimed— 

" * This is a letter from our honourable ^thec ! I have 
killed his loyal messenger f ’ As he spoke, he reverently 
pressed the scroll to his forehead, then, removii^ the £ucen* 
log, read a few words; when big tears dropped from his 
red eyelids, and his bosom heaved with grief After a moment 
he controlled his emotion, and said—‘ I^oourable dder sister, 
this is fit>m our honourable ^ec—wdoen when he was 
about CO start upon the lonely road,’ ” * 

This is bad enoi^h to be at once a parody of Bakin and of 
translation fiom the Ching.<^ in generaL Although the language 
^ Traaslated by Edward Gieey, p. so^. 
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o£ the original ii Japanese, even mecricaljapanese, riiesendmencs 
are Chinese. Or, rather, we may say iat they are a Japanese 
pece of chmoiserie, bearing die same relation CO the originals 
as our eigliteendi>cencury porcelauis and furniture to the real 
Chinese style. 

It muse be admitted chat the Japanese novel in the early 
nineteenth century had dropped to its lowest level, tending 
CO be either collections of jokes in doubtful tasce, or else dreary 
moralizing tales in many volumes. It was a denatured literacuce, 
possessing little of the elegance cpf style or evocative power of 
the famous novels of earlier days. The ajo years of peace had 
create^ interestixig new problems which should have been the 
subjects of novels, but ^e censorship made it impossible for 
writers to undertake them. The peasant revolts, corrupt 
governments, awakening interest in Buiope, which mark early 
nineceenda-century Japan, could not be discussed by novcKsis. 
Certain contemporary events of a polirically inoffensrve char¬ 
acter might be treated with impunity if snicably disguised, bw 
nothing bordering on the nature of dangerous thoughts could 
be treated. The writers were thus forced to cestsict themselves 
CO hackneyed subjects which could not have engrossed them 
very deeply, or to trivialities of a most perishable nature. 

It was the impact of die West which was to bring new life 
CO Japanese literature, and we have not yet seen the full edects 
of this, even in our own day. 


y. JAPANESE LITERATURE UNDER 
IVESTERN E^LVENCS 


Tbe first Europeans to visit Japan were some Portuguese 
adventurers who reached one the outlying Islands in 1542. 
Seven years later St Frauds Xavier introduced Christianity to 
the country with considerable success, aud for almost a hundred 
years from the tunc of the first Portuguese visitors, the Japanese 
engaged In trade and other reUoons with Europeans, including 
Portuguese. Spaniards, Dutch and English. Converts to Chxis^ 
danity were made even among important members of the 
military aristocracy, and some Japanese dignitaries went on 
embassies to Europe and America, chiefly in connection with 
religious matters. But increasingly repressive measures against 
Chfistianicy were adopted by ic government, beginning in 
the late sixteenth century, in an efibrt to wipe out what was 
considered to be a threat to the sccuriry of the country- The 
government feared that Christian converts might divide political 
loyalties, and might even &dlitace the invaflon of the country 
by a European power. The example of the Philippines, con¬ 
quered by the Spaniards in the sixteenth century after intense 
missionary aedvicy, served as a warning to the Japanese, and 
by 1639 both the Spaniards and Portuguese had been forbidden 
to visit the country. Of the other nations which had traded 
with Japan, England had left voluncauly, finding die business 
unprofitable. The Dutch remained and were the only Euro¬ 
peans allowed in Japan unnl the country was opened to foreigners 
in the middle of the nineteenth century- 
During the timo that the Catholic missionaries were most 
active in Japan, at the end of die sixteenth century, they printed 
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a number of boob there, both to teach rcligioa co thdr conyerts 
asui for foeir own use as manuals of instrucdon in the Japanese 
language. The only important £iiropcan literary work of a 
notwreligious diaraciet which was translated into Japanese at 
this Qme was Aesop's Fables, although some scholars believe 
diat at least the general outlines of the story of the Oiyssey 
were transmitted to their Japanese acquaintances by the for¬ 
eigners. This, they say, is evidenced by the curious set of 
stories dadng foom the seventeenth century about a man named 
Yuriwaka, vdiose name itself they derive in part from that of 
Ulysses, These stories teE of the adventures of a man who, 
after scoring a great triumph abroad, is abandoned on foe way 
back to Japan at a lonely island by his wicked companions. 
VTvh much difficulty the man ^utiwaka returns to his country, 
to find his wife the subject of the unwanted attention of various 
suitors. He arrives jost at the titnc of the New Year festivities, 
and as part of foe amusements of the day several men attempt 
to bend the iron bow that Yuriwaka behind, but all foil. 
Whereupon Yuriwaka ukes up the bow and bends it to ^od 
effect, shooting foe most ttouUesome of his wife's suitors. He 
is thereupon recognized by members of foe court, reunited to 
his wife and granted high rank. 

The resemblances m foe story to the Odyssey are evident, 
and some of foe ofoer episodes show similarity to parts of 
Camoens' epic The Lvsiads. However, certainjapanesc scholars 
have adduced argwncncs to show that foe elemeaC in the story 
ace indigenous, and that resemblances to Europe^ worb are 
mere cc^ddencc. If the story of Yuriwaka was indeed a case 
of European influence on Japanese literature, it was foe first, 
and remained the only in^ortant one for 150 years, for with the 
prohibition of Chrisoanicy and foe virtual annihilation of the con¬ 
verts in 1637-8, Japanese lost aE contact with European Uteramre. 
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From lime to time m the seventeenth and early e^tccnth 
ccntuiiej European work* of aa obviously pracocal nature, such 
as texts of astronomy or botany, were admitted to the country, 
dther in the original languages, or in Chinese translations made 
by the Jesuits in Peking. But it was not until the dose of the 
d^tcenth century chat any interest was shown in European 
writings of a more literary nature. It was at this time that 
the Japanese first began to concern themselves with what they 
might leam fixm the few Dutch traders who were kept virtual 
prisoners on an island oS Nagasaki, and a number of scholars 
went there to find out what they could about tlic West. One 
of them heard dus story : 

" Some tea years ago a diip was stranded on an island, 
and two men of the crew went aslxore to look for water. 
There they encountered a giant over ten feet tall widx one 
eye in the middle of his forehead. The gjant was pleased 
to find the two men. He seized them and took them off 
with him to a rocky cavern, Inside there was another giant, 
the mate of the first one. The cave was spacious, with 
cracb in the rocks serving as windows, There were many 
beasts indde. 

" One of the giants went out and the openii^ was shut 
as before. The other giant caught die two men and stared 
at diem for a long time. Suddenly he seized one of chan 
and began to cat him from the head downwards. The other 
ynait looked on in terror and astonishment as though be were 
watcfaii^ demons in a nightmare. He could not think how 
he might escape. While the giant was devouring half of 
the fim che other covered his face and could not bear 
to look. The giant then fidl into a drunken sleep, snoring 
like thunder. 
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“ The man pondered kow he might saiyy csscape. Finally 
he made ap his mind and gouged cpW the giant*s eye with 
his dagger. The giant let out a great cry and ran wildly 
about in his rage. He groped around for the man, who 
was, however, lying flat on the floor of the cave- The giant, 
for all his fisiodty, could not find the man because of his 
blindness. Then he opened the entrance to the cave a Bttlc 
and drove out the animals. One by one he let them out, 
apparendy resolved thus to catch and fcfll the man. The 
man was trapped, but he quickly caught hold under the 
belly of a huge hoar. The giant let the animal out, not 
realizing the trick that had been pbyed on Hm. The 
was thus able to escape to his ship, which at once set saiL” ^ 

It is inteiesdng to speculate how this bit of the OJysscy hap¬ 
pened to reach the cars of a traveller to Nagasaki in i 774 ' 
Perhaps it was a remnant of the material which had been 
used for the Yuriwaka stones, or perhaps it came more directly 
from one of the Dutch trades. It was in any case the type 
of European literature most likely to interest the Japanese ; one 
of the first aransUdons of a work of Buropem bcllcs-letcrcs was 
the itwrd ofWm^rings “ written by an Englishman, Rohmson 
Crusoe”. 

For die most part, however, the enthusiasts foe European 
icamii^ in the late eighteenth and early ninetcendi centuries 
confined themselves to boob of sdcncc and general iofotma- 
don, if only bcause a Dutch novel or play would have been 
^ too difficult for any but die most skflfbl interpreters, while 
a Dutdi nuthemadcal book could be deciphered by anyone 
familiar with the general principles of that science. 

From about i860 there were Japanese translations of European 

»Tnnsla tH in Keene. The Japanese Discevefy (J fiurcye, pp- dJ-6. 
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novels and poecry, of^ crude> but very popular. Most of tbe 
tnnsiatioDS were irom Engl»h, the language preferred by 
Japanese once they bad- discovered chat die Dutch wbida they 
had 80 painfully mastered m the days before the opcfung of 
tbe ports was of little use in dealing with Englisb and American 
traders. The choice of books for translation was dictated m 
part by the necessity of finding works which were readily 
intelligible to Japanese readers. Thus, a novel by Jules Verne, 
for all ii 5 ^Cary, was not difficult for Japanese to understand, 
for it required only the confidence in the progress of science 
which they quickly acquired. On the other hand, a novel by 
Dickens such as Bleak House would have been virtually un> 
intelligible because the complex society which it described 
could not be demonstrated to Japanese readers like the workings 
of ^ locomotive, nor did it represent a European version of 
problems with which they were familiar at home. 

The first important monument in the creation of a new 
Japanese literature In which the lessons fiom the West were 
iacoiporared came with The Essence of the Novel written by 
Tsubouchi Shoyo (185P-1935), published in 1885. Tsubouchi, 
deploring the poor quality of tbe literature of his dme, sought 
to analyse what was wrong with it, and how it might be 
rectified. For the first nme, he said, improved mefiiods of 
printing had made it possible for there to be an almost un¬ 
limited dccuUtion of books, and diis had inltiaUy resulted In 
the pubUcation of huge numbers of clumsy imitations of Bakin 
and other early nineteenth^encury writers, for want of any 
new ideas. Such works conformed on the surfiice to the 
doctrine that literature is for the encouragement of virtue, and 
contained various pseudo-moral elements, but they were in 
reality of an extremely low order. Whose fault was dus, 
asked Tsubouchi, and answered that it resulted not only fiom 
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ehe inienonty of th« whKrs but also &om tbe lack of dis- 
cfunfnarioa on die part of readers. He wrote* “ It lias long 
been die eustom in our country to eoniidet the novel as a device 
for education, and ic chief funcdon is frequmtly prodaimed 
CO be che encouragement or chascisemenc of morals* but in 
practice the only books which are read are horror scoria or 
works of pornography.” According to Tsuboucfai the way 
out of the literary difficulses In which Japan found herself was 
CO adopt the Western view of literature and abandon the old 
concept of literature as an instrument of didacdc intent. He 
had heard an Amencan scholar ipeak in Tokyo about the 
meaning of art, and subscdbed to his views. Accordu^ to 
him, art fulfilled its funcdons to the extent that it was com¬ 
pletely decocadve, for was not something which entertained 
people and elevated tbeic tastes an essential diing to society ? 

Tsubouchi’s arguments approach the ^miliar belief in ait for 
art's sake, but he was not content widi merely u^ing Japanese 
to abandon their old views on the function of literature; he 
called for new forms which were better suited to the complexity 
of modem man than verses in 31 syllables or tales of wild 
adventure. He declared, " How extremely uncomplex a thing 
Japanese verse of all sorts appears when compared with Wete a 
poetry . . . When I say thh I may be slandering the poetry 
of the Imperial Land as beit^ very crude, but with the general 
developm»c of culture and die advance of our knowledge by 
several stages, our emotions cannot help changing and hecoming 
more complex. The men of old were simple and they had 
straightforward emotions. Thus they could vent their full 
feelings with just 31 s^iables, but we cannot completely es^ress 
all we feel with so few words.” 

Tsubouchi’s rerdarb have been quoted at some length bemuse 
of their great historical significance. He was one of the first 
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Japanese to have had a gocMi uadersunding of European Ikera- t 
turc. and, inddencaUy, made a complete rrarularion of Shake¬ 
speare's woeb which remains the standard one in Japan. He 
was perhaps the key figure in the development of liecr^ caste 
in the country, attempting as he did to create a Japanese licerature ^ 

which would hear comparison with that produced in England 
and in other parts of Europe. He sought to find examples in 
the earlier Japanese literature of parallels to the things which \ 
he praised in European literarutc, and so to give a native uadldon 
for writers to foUow. Thus, he rgected the plays of Chikamatsu .1 

which had fantastic elements, in favour of the domestic tragedies ^ 

which could more easily be compared with European pUys. \ 

Baalism and complexity were the two things he advocated in ^ 

all forms of HteraCure. 

The great problem for Japanese who sought to write in the 
new style was also couched on by Tsubouchi. Western liaraturc 
in die late nineteentb century was dominated by the expression 1 
of individual impressions and belicfi, A century before, Rous¬ 
seau had begun bis confessions with the assertion that regardless 
of whether he was better or worse than odict men he was > 
certainly difierent, and this attitude coloured the mtire tomandc 
movement. In Japan there crisced no such tradinon of in¬ 
dividualism, at least not the dvil wars of the twelfih 
century and afterwards had led to the formation of a rigid j 
feudal society, where the claims ©f the imhvidual were sternly | 
denied. When we read Lady Murasaki's diary, written in the * 

early eleventh century, we feel chat she is a complex living ' 

bring, whom we can understand, but even the most personal 
wom^ of the eight centuries char followed her time seldom 
arouse any such feelii^. One has the imptesnon always that 
people are acong wifein a situadon which has implicu in it 
cOTvir r^ular teacdons. Ac first these reacdons have-to be 
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learned ai a part of everyday eaqoette, but later they become 
the sjHsataneous expression of feelings. Thus, is caking l«ve 
of one’s host after a party one had to apologize for one's bad 
behaviour, and thus when viewing ihe falling chetcy-blossoioa 
or foam on the water, one had to utter exclamations on die 
brevity of life, A pattern of behaviour was developed which 
all but cancelled out individual preferences. This gives a certain 
ornamental flatness to the people of history and fiction- We 
are perhaps most aware cd this quality in die plays, where 
there is no real attempt at characterization. Theie Is notiung 
in the personalities of die heroes of Chikamarsu's plays to dis- 
nnguish them one from the other. <^vcn the different set of 
circumstances, they would behave in exactly the same manner 
as th ei r counterparts in other plays. In poetry too the prevail¬ 
ing note is one of impersonality, rather than that of the romantic 
cry from the poet's heart. The reluctance to use the word 
“ I ” may remind us of our ovm Augostan poets, but the sul>- 
jcccs of the poetry, the general truths of the BsstPf on 

Man. arc brief flashes of perception and would seem to us to 
require a greater personal couch. In the long centuries between 
Lady Murasald’s day and the late nineceenth century, there is 
seldom a voice that speaks to us with a truly personal note. 

The blame for this situation may be laid on die feudal sodecy 
and its dictates, but it should not be imagined, however, that 
Japanese writers were impatiently waiting for a liberation so 
chat they might express their pcnl-up individual smtimenc. 
As Tsubouchi indicated, complex emotional reactions could be 
developed only along with other Western accomplishujene. 
And though it was relativdy easy for poets to wnce stanzas 
of irregular len gth? mstcad of the Umka or for novelists to turn 
from the style of their predecessors in favour of works dosciy 
approaching European realism, the expression or creation of 
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individualiry iczDained, and 1 chink sclU remains, the great 
problem. Again and again the European reader is likely co 
ask of a character in a novel or a play, “ What is he naify 
chinking ? ” Only gradually does one come to the concluhon 
chat he is really chinkang just what he says, or if he is silent, 
just what the conventional response would be. This tends in 
a way co make modem Japanese writing harder for us to under> 
stand chan the older varieties. That is, when we read a book 
describing the court life of the eleventh century, we enter a 
completely unfamiliar world and ate prepared to accept all its 
cunositics. Did the ladies in The Tale of Genji blacken cheir 
teeth to attain greater elegance ? Very well, we say, they di^ 
But when we read a novel in which cbe characters worry about 
vitamin shortages, spend their Sunday afternoons takbg photos 
with a mhuature camera, and model thdr coiSue on that of 
their favourite Hollywood star, we do not expect to find 
emotional blanks behind die characters, and when we do it is 
most disconcerting. Thus, in Tanizaki's novel The Tfun Show 
(1946-9), where ^e central theme is the finding of a husband 
for a young lady, we are at no point told what her reactions 
are to the s ea rch) what she thinks of her difierent suitors, or 
even of the man she is finally to marry. We expect at least 
to find hints of Freudian r^ession or some other literary 
device which belongs to the same world as vitamin shortages. 
The submissive and inarticulate Japanese lady seems altogether 
remote. 

If' Tsubouchi's Esitrue ej ihe Novel did not lead to any 
general oudiiirsc of individual emotions, it did encourage the 
development of types of fiction previously unknown in Japan, 
European realism, as found in the numerous cransladons of 
mid-Victorian novelists and, co a lesser extent, certain Ikusuan 
writers, led Japanese to turn fiY>m die ponderous histodcal 
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roinasce& cc the ficu^dc itories which Tsuhoucbi so depicted 
to accounts of contemporary life. The first unportanc novel 
to follow Tsabouchi’s essay was Tkt Drifting Cloud (1S87-9) 
by Paubaed Shimei (1864-1909), a work which is often con¬ 
sidered the pioneer novel of the new literary movement This 
is the story of a young man, a member of the emancipated 
intelligentsia, who leaves his job in the Civil Service to live 
in the country in his uncU*s house. He is ineffectual arid 
irresolute, earning the scorn of his aunt, a woman of peasant 
dispositioD, and eventually of his cousin, with whom he is in 
love. The cousin finally marries another man, but the unhappy 
hero is still unable to arouse enough cue^ to do anything. 
Tht Drifting Cloud can scarcely be said to boast a plot, but when 
compared with the other novels which were being written in 
its day, its impotcance can quickly be realised. Here was a 
leading character who, far feom possessing the ability to quell 
demons, like the heroes of most of Bakin s novels, is thoroughly 
mediocre in every way. Sometimes he arouses our pity, but 
sddom our real sympathy. Foreign influence, particularly the 
writings of Turgenev, was important in Fuubatd’s work. This 
he shows not only in his manner of telling the story, bot in the 
language he uses- Novels written in Japan during previous 
centuries were couched for the most pact in the literary language, 
an artificial, sometimes highly ornamented style. Futabatei’s 
tea(£ngs in Turgenev and other European writers convinced 
him dut the language of books must be the same as chat wbich 
is used in speech. 7 U Drifting Cloud is the first novel to have 
been written under this principle, and it exercised an enormous 
influence, both in its subjea-mattet and sc^e. With few 
exceptions all subsequent novelists abandoned both the traditional 
jfypes of subject and die cradidonally employed language, 
The quantity of literature produced during the Meiji era 
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(i868-S9u] vn£ TasL Much of Ic is no longer of any real 
intcrctj bat this is not suiprising, for neither is much of the 
literature produced in fngl^d during the same period. Some 
of it, particularly the novels and poetry written in dae first 
flash of enthusiasm for Western ways, is distinctly comic today, 
as for e:tample this poem translated by Saasom: 

0 liberry, Ah Liberty, liberty O ! 

Libn^cy, we two are plighted until the world ends. 

And who shall part us ? Yet in this world there arc 
clouds that hide the moon and whtds that destroy the 
blossoms. Man is not master of his &rc. 

It is a long tale to tell 

But once upon a dme 

There were men who wished 

To give the people Ubercy 

And set up a republican government. 

To dut end. . - .* 

But it is really un6ui to deride such poems or the translation 
of The Bride of Lammermoor cndcled “ A Spring Breeze Love 
Story*’, They were products of die dilemma of Japanese 
writers faced at the dtoe widi an avahmebe of new ideas 
and new ways of expressii^ them, and with the problem of 
how much, if anything, to retain of the old ideas and ways. 
The man who wToce ihc ode to liberty, widi its utterly foreign 
ideas, nevertheles used the Japanese images of the clouds that 
hide the moon and the wi^ that destroy the blossoms. 
Simikdy, even in novels written after The DriJHng Cloud there 
wete usually passages or themes or solutions which seem false 
to the new medium, although they are true to Japan. 

The conflict between old and new forms of expression is 
* Saasom, Hie Wtstem World and Japan, p. 42E. 
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apparent in tlie •writings of NaBumc Soseki (1867-191^. ofisn 
cooa< 3 cfcd as ths most imporunt novelist of the perioi 
works arc traruhs Si la vie in the naturalistic manner of late 
ninetecntli-cenuiry Buropean iite£afure» by winch he was much 
influenced. However. Natsume's naturalism did not lead him 
to the portrayal of the lower depchs of society, as ficquenily 
in European works. He preferred instead to treat the day-to- 
day experiences of quite ordinary people, usually of the middle 
class. Sometimes Nacumc describes moments when the lives of 
such people arc touched by dramatic events, but he was especi¬ 
ally ioterttted in the quiet routine of daily living. Natsume s 
works still delight Japanese, laigely because of his beautiful 
style, but a Western reader may find the oriental calm achieved 
by Natsume to be at times insuffidcatly engrossing. 

The novel of the Meiji era which I believe has the greatest 
interest for the Western reader of today is The Broken Comfnand^ 
ment (190*5) by Shimaaki Toson (ie 72 -i 943 )* This is the story 
of a young man who is a member of the eta or panah class. ^ 
Although discrinuDation against members of this class has long 
been prohibited by law, feeling is still rather strong among 
Japanese on the subject, and fifty yean ago it must have been 
far more intense. The young man of the novel is commanded 
by his father never under any drcmnstances to reveal to others 
chat he is an CM, and he manages in fact to conceal it ftom even 
his riosest fiiends during die time that he is at school, and later, 
when he becomes a teacher. But he cannot help showii^ his 
sympathy for the eta in spile of all his efforts to keep die vow 

»Ite eu aie an otuoat elan in Japan, sociewhac resemblu^ the uih 
( ouchables of India. Their tndinooal oeeupatioos included iho* of 
buedwr, tanoec, sandal-inalcer. «e. AJtbotigh it ha» been forbiddA ance 
1871 to discriminale against eia. or even to refer to them by dut name, 
the prejudice against them sUD pemsta. 
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h« made to his father. When an eta is thrown out of the inn 
where Ushimatrui the hero, lodges, he immediately moves, 
even chough he knows chat this acdon may arouse suspidon. 
Again, when an eta hoy at the school can hnd no one else wich 
whom M play cennis, Ushimacsu joins wich him. But ic is 
especially in che isceresc he shows cowards the writings of an 
eta who Has become a celebrated champion of che that 
Ushimacsu, in his own eyes ac least, ^veals his identity. He 
according}/ in a moment of frighe sells all die books he has 
by the eia author and denies to others chat he has any spedal 
interest in him. Later, when this author visits the town, 
U ghimate i sees him secretly. He longs to tell him that he 
too is an Me, but, remembering his Other’s commandment, 
concroU himself Ic becomes increasingly difficult for him to 
hide his anxiety and depresson fiom his §iends, who silmost 
push him to the poinc of revealing his secret Then, <^uite by 
chance, die director of die school, who is unhiendly to Ushi- 
matsu, learns due che young man is an eta. The fact spreads 
among che teachers of che school, and £oaliy to the pupils just 
ac the moment when Ushimatsu deddes that he must break 
his vow CO bis ^cher. The efiect is beautifully managed, the 
two currencs meeting ac the momeut when Ushimacsu makes 
his supreme efTorc and cells the truth. What can che ending 
of the novel be, we wonder, as we approach che last few pages 
with no solution in tight. It comes, a puce tx machina. 
The eta who was driven from Uslumatsu s inn at the outset 
of die novel reappears with an office of a job on a ranch in 
Texas, and Ushimacsu accepts, setting offi with the young lady 
who has remained faithful ro him in spice of che awful truth 
of his bacl^round. The ending viciaces che story for us, but 
ic was perils^ the only possible one for Japan. 1 think ic likely 
chat in a European novel of the same dace, it would be frr 
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more usu^ thac che hero, ofiered the choice o£ z cozoibrt^de 
job in Texas or badly paid work as a battler £br eia rights in 
Japan, would have chosen che latter. In this che Japanese novel 
is realistic as £uropean works are not 

Tht Broken Commcn^mnt is an example of one important 
result of Buxgpean influence of Japanese literature, che jncceasing 
interest in social problems. On che whole Japanese poetry 
remained true to the old spirit, in spice of the innovations in 
the forms, but ocher bran^es of literature came inaeasingly 
to serve as vehicles for new diought, When we look at lisa 
of European noveh translated in the early years of Mciji, we 
are struck and perhaps amused by the preponderance of political 
novels, such as chose of Disraeli or Bulwer Lytton, and in che 
works written under European induence this political element 
is equally conspicuous. The realism of such writers as Zola 
was, initially at least, not of great interest to the Japanese because 
many of the subjects which Zola created were die most common 
themes of their own literatuie, and the realism with which he 
shocked Europe was quite macter'Of-&cc to the Japanese. The 
real challen^ for them by in the held of political and social 
writing, something quite new in thdr fiction. The Broken 
CmmaH^ment attempted to discuss che problem of che ela in 
such a way as to arouse sympathy for those unfoccunatc people, 
but always within che limits of an interesting story. Ocher 
attempts at soda! quesdom were usually more crudely done. 

The concern wii social problems showed itself most clearly 
in the adaptations of European works. For example, A Foots 
(19x5) by Tanizald JunichitS seems to have been based 
on Maugham’s Of Humett Bondage. It tells of a man who foils 
in love with a waitress and lives with her for a time. Her 
essendal coarseness often repeb hioi, bur he is so fosdnaced by 
her that even when she induces in some particularly ofienave 
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vulgandes he can ways co excuse her to hizoself. Even- 
tuaUy he discovers that she is un&thful to him, attempts to 
break away but cann ot. The novel ends widi his abjea sur¬ 
render to her. He agrees that she can have whatever male 
&ends she chooses, can live as she pleases, and need only remain 
as his wife. In Maugham*$ novel the emphasis was on the 
senndve young man and his struggles to discover some way 
of sunnoundng a passion which completely possessed him. In 
Taniaaki’s version of what is essentially the same story, the 
emphasis is rather on the terrible results of a fondness for 
Western things. Whaz attracts the hero to die waitress is £rst 
of ah her European fearuxes, '^nch make him think of Mary 
Pickfbrd’s, and her curiously un-Japanese manners. When he 
asks her if she would like to go to the filme, she replies in 
Mildred’s words, “ I don’t mind if I do,” of with the 

usual polite protestatiom. The hero is captivated by her un- 
tisual b^iaviour and encourages her to be modem—-that is, 
European. This accentuates her naturally wayward inclinations. 
Ac the end of the novel, we find them married, liviz^ in a 
Western-style house, and his wife’s new friends are European 
men. 

Tanizaki’s novel thus represents a rather subtle cetum to the 
didactic works so scorned by TsubouchL Of Human Beniage 
does not, as far as 1 am aware, seek co impart any moral lesson, 
but contents itself with describing a hopeless love-affair and its 
eventual resolution. But in Tanizaki the hero is condemned 
for his adulation of the West. He is represented as bring 
ashamed of his shortness, dark complexion, protruding teeth— 
all typically Japanese features. He feels it somehow an honour 
even to be iosulced by his European-looking mistress, and the 
diought that he possesses her £lls him with pride, even when 
he sees her coar^y made up, and looking for all the worid 
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like a Eurasiaii prosdmte. Undoubtedly a feelii^ of ndal 
mferiority ocbced and soil exists in Japan, and TanizaJu*s novel 
was an attempt to combat it, rather chan a simple description. 
His characters, when compared with diose in Of Hunan Bondage^ 
lack complexity and depth, but this is true, as I have indicated, 
of almost all Japanese literary personages. 

Problems of another sort were treated by writers of the 
sxaljed proletarian literature, who doudshed especially in the 
ipao’s. The most famous work of this school of writing was 
The Crab-Canning Beat (ipap), by Kobaysshi Takiji (1903-53). 
This is the account of a voyage to the coast of Kamchatka by 
a small combination dshing and canning boat fleet. There is 
very Urtle plot, and no attempt at characterixadoo. in The Cnl^ 
Canning Boat, but the descriptions of the conditions under which 
the men live are extremely vivid. Among the crew are some 
students, who are unaccustomed boda to disagreeable work 
and to the uncouth sailors among whom they live. The officers 
and petty officers of the ship are flendish and take sadistic del^c 
in looting punishment on the aew, especially (he students. 
The company wbidi sends them out is represented as an organiza> 
tion of monsters. When, then, the ship comes in contact with 
a party of charming Soviet sul^ects, and a Japanese^peaku^ 
Chinese communicates the glad ddiogs of Marxism, it spreads 
with powerful eflect among the crew. 

If the Communist propaganda in sudi wozks as T*Ae Crab^ 
Canning Boat seems eaxesavtJy crude, ic should be remembered 
that it was ^out the same time diat in America such works 
as Odets’ Waiting jot Lefiy (1935) were writtca This play 
features a scene in which a youi^ man asks for bread and is 
given a copy of the Communist Manifesto which, he is told, 
is as necessary for his soul. Indeed, the similaxines between 
almost any aspect of Japanese htcrature produced between 1900 
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and 1P4I with works produced at the same dme in Surope and 
America ate such chat to give a full account of the trends in 
Japanese Uteratore during the period would necessitate an equally 
long study of the European trends to which they axe intunacely 
m n irred i This is not to say that Japanese liicrature lost its 
individuajity, but it now assumed the shape of local or regional 
variadons on the main scream of modem literature, and not, 
as earlier, of an entirely independent tradition. This was par- 
dcukrly erne of the novels, somewhat less true of poetry where, 
in spite of vigorous new movemenis which followed on the 
heek of European ovdnt-garSe experiments, dae traditional forms 
continued to exert a powerful attraccioji for writers. In the 
held of the drama, European methods were most frequently 
employed, even when the subjects were taken from medieval 
Japanese history. 

The older genres of Japanese literature were not abandoned, 
however. The diary, for example, came back into its own as 
a popular literary medium with the publication of a series of 
war diaries by Hino Ashihei, which tedect the day-to^y life 
of a soldier during the sO'*called China Incidents in the 30's. 
The popularity of these works was such that no Japanese soldier 
or sailor would have dreamt of being without his diary, if 
only to record diat it rained, or that he got up at six o’clock. 
But the diary was also used In the 30’$ for impressionistic rcflcc- 
doQS, as it was in earlier days. An example pf this use of the 
diary is Hori Tatsuos Tht Wind Rises (1938-9), a senadve, 
poetic account of the death of his wife by a young writer. 
The diary form is typically Japanese, but Acre is more than 
one suggestion of Gide's Symphemie Pastorale in the method of 
narration. The work indeed represents a blending of native 
and foreign forms seldom so successfully achieved. 

lu the writings of the eady Meiji period there was ofm 
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little to suggest that the author was awaie of the Japan« 
bcerary tradicons, and only madvcttcnily, as ic were, does he 
betray in 1^ use of imagery or in his dcscnpaons the aon- 
European aspects of his writings. But some writers conMued 
deliberately to use the traditional styles, even when the sulyects 
were dictated hy die new tastes, and other writers who had 
at first gained celebrity for their works in the modem 
turned back to the old classics for inspiration. After Ta nia b 
had written A Feols Leve, with its condemnation of the 
for Western thiap» he himself began to show in his worits 
a mote active imeren in traditional writing. This tcntocy 
culminated in i9}S^4r ’^th Ae pubUcarion ofhis modem- 

l^guagctrandaricm of n< Tele e/Gen^t- Dui^ ^ penod 

he began also to plan the writing of a novel wh^ v^uld 
bear dae same relation to the present rime as The TaU o/Cenji 
did to that of Udy Muraiaki. But with the advent of war 
in 1941 and the adoption of increasii^y repressive measures 
by the Japanese Government in an effort to eliminate all traces 
of wliat they comideted to be decadent culture, ne Talt cf 
Getyi itself fell into dis&vour. and Taniaaki’s prelected novel 

bad to be put aside. , 

During the itself little liierature of importance w» pu^ 
lishrd and the production after the war at first promised to be 
crtremely sickly- In the terrible years of 194 ^ and i 947 , 
most of the peopk were forced to devote tiieir cnate aierfics 
to the one question of staying alive, there was little intetteC 
shown in literary production. Certain left-wing wnttts who 
had been imprisoned or cdled returned to wnte memoirs, and 
their books, together with translations of forci^ worK 
ally American, took up a large part of the booktellcrs hsB. 
But of genuine Utcrary production there was very liede- Pom^ 
graphic novels, detective storie, and other cyp« of escapist 
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liwratuic began co appear, reflecting the low standard of the 
tastes of the reading public. One magazme publisher I know 
of, is order to sell his monthly, was forced to put a nude £gure 
on the cover of each issue, and to disguise even the serious 
stones with titles of a vaguely indecent nature. 

Ibis phase of post-war fiction was succeeded by that of the 
war memoirs, not as in this country by &mous generals and 
admirals revealing how it ah happened, for most of the top- 
raniing Japanese officers were dead or imprisoned, but by 
ordinary soldiers. Some of them bad been captured by the 
Americans and wrote of their experiences as prisoners. Others, 
and these were more inferesting, cold of the return of the con¬ 
querors of South-East Asia to the cold, miserable Japan of 1945. 
One of the best of these books was by a woman, Hayashi 
Fumiko (1904-51], and like an earlier novel by Fucabatd SHmei 
was cniiilcd lie Drifting Cloud (1951), diis being a familiar 
Japanese symbol for a person wi^ no aims or occupation. 
The book tells of a young woman who goes to lad^China 
to serve as a typist with the Japanese army of occupation. After 
years of austerity life in Japan, the luxury and luxuriance of 
Indo-Chioa dazzles her, and under these exotic influences she 
turns from a mousy little typist to a /mmejauk. In a small 
town in the hills behind Saigon she has a tempestuous lov^ 
af&jr with one of the Japanese army employees. The intensicy 
of their love is perhaps increased by feeling that, since 
Japan was 6ced to lose the wax, they must exhaust the possi- 
bilify of happiness which each moment gave them. When the 
war does end and riiey are repatriated, everything in Japan 
seems mean and ugly. Thai love is killed by the drab rur- 
roundings and the difficulty of earnic^ 4 living. The man 
returns for a time to his fiunily and the woman has an aftw 
with an American soldier. The days pass monoronously and 
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meaninglcssly, without pleasure and without hope of better. 
And it is always raining. 

I can thinh of few gloomier books than 7 ^< Drijiing ClouJ. 
As an evocadoc of the Japan of 1945-7 it was extremely success¬ 
ful, and in its cone it somedmes suggests the Japanese medieval 
accounts of the sorrows of this world. But such a book is coo 
close to the facts which inspired it to permit any real liarary 
quality. 

Above the mass of Japanese post-war lieeratufc. with its cheap 
pornography and its snasochisoc recollections, stands one work 
to which I have several times referred already, Tanizaki’s The 
Thin Snouf. In Japan it has been acclaimed as a masterpiece, 
and perhaps it is one, of a kind, but to a Western reader it 
never quite com® off, although at its best it approadxes great¬ 
ness. As fer as I am aware, Taiuzaki has not rhvu^ed the 
theory which he was following when he wrote this work, but 
if one compares his monumcnul trilogy with, say Jules Romains 
Les Hommes de Bonne VoM, one can see hi methenh quite 
clearly. Remains, in attempting to portray a whole sodefy, 
rather one or cwo individuals, iciared his dissatisfeccion 
with the usual methods employed in loi^ novels- 4 iaving an 
entirely unlikely number of events happeiung to the hero or 
perhaps to one or two families. He instead preferred to take 
a large number of people, some of whom will never know 
each other in the course of his work, because only in this way 
could a great variety of experiences be naturally furnished. 
Tanizaki’s method is the exact opposite. He takes a few people 
and allots to them only the number of experiences which they 
could normally have been expected to have in the course of 
five years, which means of course chat that is almost no plot 
The Thin Snew is as exact a recrearion of life as exists in 
fiction, and Tanizaki, in choosmgso photographic an approach, 
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delibaately sacnficed all dcamadc possibilities. How greet a 
change this represented &onx his earlier work may be seen when 
wc recall that his reputation was built as a writer of gruesome 
stories, and his middle period deals chiefly with highly theanical 
monomaniacs. In The Thin Snou', Tanizald is at pains to make 
everything exaedy and completely true to life. His naturalism 
does not consist merely in the ptesentadou of commonplace or 
unattractive deoils, although the book does contain a remark¬ 
ably complete account of an attack of dysentery ; Tanizaki sees 
to it that every dramatic moment is followed by its natural 
let-down, that the connnuous movement of life is not inter¬ 
rupted by the ends of chapters. Here, then, is a true nman 
a slow and turbid river of a book, which moves inevitably 
and meaninglessly to its close. 

It is difficult to give even an outline of the plot of the novel, 
so rankling and is it. The central flguxes are four sisters, 
and the most impottanc single theme is that of finding a husband 
for the third of these sisters. But The Thin Snow is not really 
a novel in which the plot is of great importance. It is an efibtt 
of memory to recreate what must have seemed to Tanizaki in 
1947 to be a vanished world. Here we have a prosperous 
&inily living hi the Japan of 1936-41, and Tanizaki lovingly 
recalls f ar h detail of dieir lives, as some Roman historian might 
have done five years after the iall of Rome under the Barbarians. 
The people in the novel never go merely to a restaurant ”, 
but always to the Oriental Grill ” or some other specific place, 
and when they go to meet their fiiends or lovers, we are told 
die number of the bus fkar they cake. At first the precision 
of Tanlzaki’s reporemg is likely to puzzle us, for accustomed 
as we are to the Proustian method of sounding &mtly ieitmetivs 
that must be retained in our minds until the moment of their 
fill! development, we feel sure that there must be some reason, 
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for example, why Dr. Emhiaa is carefully de^M as ^ 
atnipt and shor^tempered. Perhaps, we think, ^ te 

, fowre moment at which the doaot's abruptness wdl be the 
focal point ofa great scene, but in so supposing we arc mist^akcn. 
Tanizaki says that the doctor is abrupt because he « a^pt- 
Wlxen people m other novels M ill, they are hkdy to ds^ ot 
at least to «ach the v«y brink of death, but m Tht Thm Snou^ 
people who are takeu ill usually get be^ after a fow dap in 
Ud The effect of all this tealism at the end of i,4« 
is quite overpowering. We feel exaedy as 
vridi the femily. and we arc certain that we should ^tandy 
fccoenize any of its members if we met diem sgun. I do not 
mean^t we have any deep insights mco the characters of die 
person«« of die novel Tanizaki does not claim any more 
Lowledge of what diey are really thiitog than ^ shot^ 
have bad if we were living in the same house. If they si^e 
on a sad occaaon, we can infer that they do not mean it. but 
Tanizaki never informs us that the herome s h^ was re^y 
breaking. In feet, we feel more strongly m the 
any oiW that diere may be an emononai blank b^d the 
Japanese. The author keeps nothing from us-not 
of^ toothpaste they use, nor the frequency wth whi^ focy 
go to the lawtory-but when the lover of t^ fourth mtet 
les, a man for whom she was ptepar^ to sarfee <^veT^g. 
w^have not the sUghtest indication of what s^ felt. Per^p , 
we may end up by thinking, she did not feel anyt^g a^^ 
Tht manner of The Thin Snow may not appeal «> *“7 
Western readers, but we cannot fail to be xmpr^ed by die 
grand lines along which Tanizaki has concei^ hu story. U 
l^be that Jap^e litcratuie, as exemplified by ^ n<w«l » 
entering a ^ period-one in which Ei^opean 
finally absorbed into the native cradicons, and techniques 
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evolved with which we aie « yet unfijniliar. The level of 
accomplishment of Japanese writers can now compare with 
thu of any cooncry, and as there is every likelihood ^at it wiU 
ccpDtiiiue CO improve, it may well happen that Japan, which 
has produced The Tale of Cenjl, the N 5 plays, and other works 
of remarkable beauty, wd] again add to that small body of 
immortal worb which belong not only to hecself but to the 
entire world. 
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